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Some Aspects of Bible Translation 
concerning the Old Testament 
Dr. G. Ch. Aalders 


The first aspect to which I should like to point is—at first view it 
may seem somewhat queer—that Bible translating is really translating. 
What I mean can be illustrated from different angles. 

First of all the Bible translator, and in particular the translator of 
the Old Testament, has to bear in mind that Bible translating is not 
practising textual criticism. Of course, the translator has to occupy him- 
self in more than one case with questions concerning the text, but he 


has to realize that it is not his first and foremost task to inquire into 
the correctness of this text; his first and foremost task is to translate 
the text which is lying before him. In this respect I recall to memory 
what J. Philip Hyatt wrote in a review in the Journal of Biblical Literature 
of 1950 (p. 186): “The first duty of the modern translator should be 
to give a faithful rendering of the Massoretic text, whenever that can 
be made to yield good sense; if not, he may then resort to emendation 
on the basis of the ancient versions. Conjectural emendation should be 
a last resort, and is seldom necessary”. Careful consideration of these 
fundamental principles of Bible translating makes sufficiently clear what 
the difference is between translating and practising textual criticism. The 
translator has not to trouble himself with questioning whether there 
are solid grounds to regard the Massoretic text as the nearest approach 
to the original text; he has to look for a rendering of the Massoretic 
text which according to lexicon and grammar can be called faithful and 
yields sufficiently good sense, and if he succeeds, his task as translator 
is accomplished. Personally he may be convinced that in a certain case 
the Massoretic text is a deviation from the original, but he must not 
suffer himself to be led by this conviction; he has to produce a faithful 
and sense-making translation, and then his task is finished. 

It may be of interest to demonstrate what has been argued by 
producing an example. I therefore point to Ezekiel 3:12. Here the 
Authorized English Version has, “Then the spirit took me up, and I 
heard behind me a voice of a great rushing, (saying), Blessed be the 
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glory of the Lord from his place’. The word “‘saying’’ is not found in 
the Hebrew text, and is therefore printed in italics or, as here, between 
brackets. Now there is good reason to doubt whether the Massoretic 
text is right. In the next verse again the voice (or the noise) of a great 
rushing is mentioned, and we are impressed by the idea that this ‘great 
rushing” is the noise of the wings of the living creatures and of the 
wheels that accompany them. According to a conjecture proposed in- 
dependently by two scholars, Luzzatto and Hitzig, nearly all modern 
commentators think that the Hebrew word baruk (“blessed”) has to 
be replaced by berum (“in rising’’). Then the sense would be “I heard 
behind me a noise of great rushing when the glory of the Lord rose 
from its place’. There is, however, no external evidence for this reading, 
it is a mere conjecture; and the Old Testament Translation Committee 
appointed by the Dutch Bible Society, following the principles set forth 
above, has presented this translation: “Then the spirit lifted me up, and 
I heard behind me the noise of a great rushing—blessed be the glory 
of the Lord in his place—: the noise of the wings of the living creatures, 
etc.”. The words “blessed be the glory of the Lord in his place”, which 
cause difficulty in connection with the context, but cannot faithfully be 
rendered otherwise and in themselves yield good sense, are now put 
between dashes as a parenthetical clause (such as are found sometimes 
more in Hebrew, e.g. Ob. 5 “how art thou cut off"), and by the colon 
at the end of the verse the noise of great rushing is indicated as the 
noise of the wings of the living creatures, which doubtless is the meaning. 

To throw light upon our thesis that Bible translating is really trans- 
lating, we have likewise always to keep in mind that the business of the 
translator is not that of the interpreter. Again it would be entirely out of 
place to argue that the translator has nothing to do with interpretation. 
On the contrary, as has been stressed on more than one occasion, 
translation may be called condensed interpretation. But we have not to 
forget that translating is not the same as interpreting. Just to point to a 
paramount trait: it is the duty of the interpreter to present what in his 
opinion is the exact exegesis of a certain text, but if a text according 
to language and grammar allows of two quite different interpretations, 
it is the task of the translator, if possible, to present a translation which 
likewise allows of these two different interpretations. We add “if 
possible”, for it is not always possible, but the ideal and most faithful 
translation is one which is capable of the various interpretations opened 
up by the text to be rendered. This immediately brings before us the 
limitations which the translator has to observe. If the text to be rendered 
shows a certain ambiguity, the translation must not eliminate this am- 
biguity; and if the text to be rendered leaves us with some uncertainty, 
the same must be the case in our translation. For instance, when Esther 
1:22 informs us that the letters of the king to all his provinces 
prescribe that “every man should bear rule in his own house”, the 
Hebrew goes on to say that “he should speak according to the language 
of his people’. The meaning of this latter phrase remains doubtful, to 
say the least. And as it is not the task of the translator to give a definite 
interpretation, it has to be left precisely as uncertain as in the Hebrew 
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text. Therefore we cannot approve of the Authorized English Version 
which inserts “it and thereby makes the clause refer to the royal decree, 
mentioned in verse 20, telling us that “it should be published according 
to the language of every people’’; neither can we approve of the Revised 
Version which tries to make us believe that every man himself ‘should 
publish it according to the language of his people”. 

As it is the first and foremost duty of the translator to present a 
faithful rendering and not a more or less elaborate interpretation of the 
text, he has carefully to refrain from making additions to the original 
text. This does not mean that he is not allowed to use in his translation 
more words than are found in the original text. Of course he has to 
render the Hebrew or Aramaic in such words of the language in which 
he is translating as are necessary to express as exactly as possible the 
meaning of the Biblical text. And if this purpose can only be served by 
using more words than this text has in the original language, he is fully 
justified in doing so. I do not refer to abbreviated relative clauses or the 
absence of the copula; this goes without saying. What I have in mind is 
that it is not justifiable to make additions which are not only not found in 
the original language, but which the text does not intend to express. Just 
to give an example. Psalm 27:13 in Hebrew presents us with an in- 
complete sentence; it is a conditional clause, not followed by an apodosis. 
Now it is the right translation policy to render merely the conditional 
protasis, and the addition of some words in order to complete the 
sentence is not justified, as e.g. the English Version (both Authorized 
and Revised), which has “(I had fainted), unless I had believed to 
see the goodness of the Lord in the land of the living’’—the addition 
in italics or between brackets. The faithful translation is, as is presented 
by the New Translation of the Dutch Bible Society: “Oh, if I had not 
believed that I should see the goodness of the Lord in the land of the 
living!” It is a passionate exclamation which leaves it to the reader what 
to think about a possible supplement. And the very idea of this text 
is suppressed by the American Revised Standard Version which has 
“I believe that I shall see the goodness of the Lord in the land of the 
living”, (eliminating the expressive conditional particle). Another example 
is derived from the Aramaic part of Daniel. In Daniel 3 : 15 the infuriated 
king Nebuchadnezzar thus addresses Shadrach, Meshach and Abed- 
Nego: ““Now if you are ready when you hear the sound of the horn, flute, 
cither, lute, harp, bagpipe and every kind of music, to fall down and 
worship the image which I have made...” The sentence is not completed, 
in his rage the king hastens to his terrible threat, “but if you do not 
worship you shall immediately be cast into the burning fiery furnace, 
and who is the god that could deliver you out of my hand?” This must 
be exactly so rendered, and the translator has to refrain from any 
endeavour to complete the incomplete sentence by supplying some words 
like “well” (English A.V. and R.V.) or “well and good” (American 
Revised Standard Version). 

If such a policy is followed, it will be hardly necessary to use italics 
or brackets. As far as words are inserted lacking in the original but 
absolutely necessary in another language to give the faithful rendering, 
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it would be indeed wrong to indicate such insertions. Actually they are 
not insertions, but simply a rendering of the original. Only a very few 
cases might require the use of italics or brackets. For example, when the 
original presents us with an alternation of persons, constantly employing 
simply the third person of the verb, which may, incidentally, cause some 
confusion to the reader; in such a case it may be commendable to use 
a name instead of the pronoun of the third person, and then it is advis- 
able to put such a name between brackets in order that the reader may 
understand that the name is not found in the original. And there may 
be some few instances of other character. So in Nehemiah 10 : 31 (in the 
English Version and also in the Dutch Version 10:30) we meet with 
a verbal form in the plural of the first person, whilst in the preceding 
verse participles are used connected with a number of categories mentioned 
before. This causes some difficulty in translating, because our idiom 
opposes the continuing from the third in the first person. In practice 
we cannot say: “they entered into a curse and into an oath, to walk in 
God's law... and to observe and do all the commandments of the Lord, 
our Lord... and that we would not give our daughters unto the people(s) 
of the land", as the English Version (both A.V. and R.V.) has. There- 
fore the Committee on Old Testament, appointed by the Dutch Bible 
Society, has had recourse to the insertion of a new commencement: 
‘Furthermore we incurred an obligation not to give our daughters unto 
the peoples of the land”, putting the words “we incurred an obligation” 
as being not found in the original between brackets. On the contrary, 
in Genesis 6:16 where the Hebrew, in repeating the divine directions 
as to the construction of the ark, informs us that the ark had to be made 
with various stories but speaks merely of “lowers, seconds and thirds”, 
omitting any word for ‘stories’, the Committee has inserted the word 
“stories”, just like the English Version, but does not employ brackets, as 
doubtless stories are meant. 

Another aspect of Bible translating which deserves our particular 
attention is that the translation must not in the least obscure the fact 
that the Old Testament is a book of Eastern character. Certainly, the 
translator has to render the Old Testament in such a manner that people 
reading it in their own language can clearly understand it, but this does 
not imply that a Western reader might receive the impression that the 
Old Testament by translation has been transformed into a Western 
book. Now it is necessary to realize what the preservation of the Eastern 
character really means. It does not mean that all immaterial features 
of the Hebrew and Aramaic idiom must be rendered in the same way. 
The Hebrew is accustomed to repeat, for instance, the preposition 
“between”. It says: “I will establish my covenant between me and 
between thee and between thy seed after thee’’ (Genesis 17:7), but 
it is not advisable to repeat the preposition in English, and rightly there- 
fore the Authorized Version has: “I will establish my covenant between 
me and thee and thy seed after thee”. This is better than the old Dutch 
Version which has preserved the repetition of the word ‘between’. On 
the other hand, the typical Hebrew expression “yesterday and before 
yesterday” ought to be preserved. This is not merely a linguistic pe- 
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culiarity, but a symptom of the vivid and graphic manner of description 
which is a natural feature of the Eastern character. Only in passages 
of the more legal style the expression might be changed for the simple 
“before”. In this connection it is also important to call attention to the 
frequent use of the interjection “lo” or “behold”. This is exceedingly 
characteristic of the vivid Eastern manner of description. It tries to picture 
the things which are happening, and repeatedly appeals to us: ‘‘look, look!"’ 

A final aspect of Bible translation to which I wish to point is the 
absolute impossibility of producing a so-called concordant version, by 
which is meant that the same Hebrew word is always rendered by the 
same word in a certain translation. This would lead to translation “ad 
absurdum”’. It is not necessary to illustrate this by examples. But merely 
to enable our readers to judge for themselves I mention the Hebrew word 
nefesh, which is generally rendered by “soul”, but is also employed to 
indicate “perfume” (Isaiah 3: 20) or ‘greediness’” (Proverbs 23:2) and 
in a great many shades of signification besides. How could it be possible 
to find a word in any language which could include such diverging 
signification? Of course there is some truth in the idea underlying the 
demand for a concordant translation. The translator must steer clear of 
arbitrariness. As far as there are marked expressions which are constantly 
used with a similar tendency it is important to use always the same 
rendering. Technical terms, in particular appertaining to the cult, must 
always be translated in the same way. The Hebrew language has various 
words for “gold” and in order to remain true to the text we have to use 
different circumlocutions to render these various words: fine gold, pure 
gold, etc., but then we have to be careful that we constantly employ 
the same expression for the same word. It is, however, impossible to 
apply the same rule to every Hebrew word. This would not lead to a 
faithful rendering, but in many cases would actually obscure the sense 
of Scripture. The translator has to study carefully the context and from 
this he has to derive the precise shade of meaning of a particular word 
in a particular case. Perhaps I may refer to what I wrote some years 
ago in the Swiss periodical Theologische Zeitschrift (1948) on the 
signification of the Hebrew verb jasa’. This is a verb of rather simple 
character, and there is no doubt that it means “to go out’. But, as 
Koehler had demonstrated in the same periodical a year before (1947), 
it is not true that we can always reach the best results in rendering it 
thus. In some cases it rather has the sense “to make one’s appearance”, 
“to proceed”. To the samples which had been given by Koehler I added 
some others, from which I particularly wish to call attention to II Samuel 
20 : 8, the somewhat obscure passage on the meeting of Joab and Amasa. 
Here we are informed that Joab had a sword hanging in its sheath on 
his loins, and ‘‘as he proceeded, it fell down"’. In discerning this particular 
sense of the verb jasa’ in this particular case, we are released from every 
difficulty and from the necessity of following the Septuagint in taking 
the verb as referring to the sword, which implies textual alterations. An- 
other example may be the substantive sedagah, which generally has the 
sense of “righteousness”, “justice”, but in some cases must be under- 
stood as “salvation’’. Obvious instances of this last signification are to 
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be found in Psalm 98:2 where the word is parallel to jeshu’a, and in 
Psalm 103: 17, where it is parallel to chesed. 

It is manifest that the Bible translator, in particular the translator of 
the Old Testament, is not faced with an easy task. The fulfilment of 
this task requires the most careful scrutiny and cautious prudence. But it 
is a privilege, never to be sufficiently appraised, to be entrusted with 
this responsible task. 


On the Use of the Name ‘Isa 
A third and final contribution by Wilfred ]. Bradnock 


The arguments for and against the use of ‘Jsa have now been set 
forth with compelling advocacy by D. A. Chowdhury and L. Bevan Jones 
and one is led to the conclusion that those who must make a decision 
on the basis of theory alone deserve all our sympathy! It remains to ask 
whether there is any additional factor which has not so far been adduced. 
This article is written in the belief that there is, but it is a factor which 
will demand the most careful analysis and evaluation. In the last resort 
the decision for the use of ‘Jsa in preference to some form of transliteration 
of Jesous must remain to some degree subjective and call for the courage 
of the translator's conviction. 

The factor so far not discussed is that of actual usage. In the many 
scores of versions of the Christian Scriptures produced in areas where 
Muslim influence is either predominant or very strong, how have 
translators in the past actually dealt with the problem and has time 
any verdict to pass upon their decisions? The study which follows is 
based upon some 70 different versions in use in Muslim areas and though 
it is to some degree representative, it is far from exhaustive. 

The most interesting results derive from a study of the history of 
Arabic versions. These show a remarkable consistency. Beginning with 
the editio princeps of the Arabic New Testament edited by T. Erpenius 
and published at Leyden in 1616, and continuing through the outstanding 
versions of the 17th century including the great London and Paris 
polyglots, right up to modern times, the usage has been Yesu Almasih 
or some approximate transliteration. ‘Jsa is nowhere found. This goes 
also for the great standard version of Van Dyck which is in current use. 

The history of the Persian version is rather different. Beginning with 
the early 19th century, we find that Henry Martyn decided on the use 
of ‘Isa in his edition of 1815. Possibly because Henry Martyn’s version 
was of such outstanding quality, it remained for many years the standard 
Bible and though subsequent editions underwent correction, the use of 
‘Isa has never been challenged. A different story, however, is to be 
told about Henry Martyn’s even greater translation of the New 
Testament into Urdu. As might have been expected, he used ‘Jsa also 
in this version, but by the year 1829 for reasons which can now be the 
subject of conjecture only, ‘Jsa gave way to the transliteration Yesu 
Masih. Is it legitimate to suppose that whereas in an entirely Islamic 
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context the use of ‘Jsa would be quite natural, in the context of mixed 
cultures and a variety of religious traditions existing in India, the young 
church became more speedily aware of the dangers inherent in the use 
of the Koranic name, or was it that in such a context the church found 
it easier to challenge the historic ideas associated with ‘Isa by the use 
of transliteration from the Greek Jesous? 

Of more recent translations, and these are mostly of gospels many 
of a tentative nature only, 9 in my list of 70 use ‘Jsa. In each instance 
the version is for an area where Muslim influence is very strong. By 
far the greatest number (42) make use of some form of transliteration 
of Iesous Christos. The rest, 17 in all, use the hybrid form Yesu Almasih 
which is a combination of transliteration of Jesous with the Hebrew- 
Arabic triliteral MSH, however it be derived. 

One or two safe conclusions. can now be drawn. Firstly, it is in 
Persia only that a claim can be made for the consistent use of Jsa in 
a full Christian context over more than a century. It would be of very 
great interest to know how far modern historians of the church in 
Persia would claim that the use of ‘Jsa is devoid of its Koranic content. 
Has the time now come when in Bevan Jones’ words the church can 
sing with all the fullness of its Christian meaning, ‘How sweet the name 
of ‘Isa sounds in a believer's ear’? Secondly, as the title Almasih was 
Hebraic before it was Koranic, there could be no conceivable objection 
to its use in transliteration. This ought to reassure those translators who 
are anxious to establish the historic connection between the Jsa of the 
Koran and the Jesous of the Greek New Testament. It would seem to 
be in every way preferable to a transliteration of the English Christ or 
the Greek Christos which in most Islamic contexts is meaningless. Thirdly, 
the instinct of most translators for the transliteration of Jesous would 
seem to be as sound as it is widely shared. The ideal combination would 
seem to be Yesu Almasih or some appropriately derived form thereof. 
In this form Yesu both identifies and differentiates, thus meeting the 
pleas of both parties, those who fear confusion of thought on account of 
the Koranic content of ‘Jsa and those who stress the necessity of 
establishing the historic identity of ‘Isa and Jesous. 

A study of the usage in the following lists reveals that there has, so 
far, been only a partial effort to achieve uniformity between versions 
in contiguous geographical areas. This surely is a matter which deserves 
fuller consideration, especially on the part of those responsible for the 
revision of a major version in an important key language or lingua 
franca. The evidence suggests that so far insufficient attention has been 
paid to what one’s predecessors or fellow translators in some neighbouring 
language may have done. This is notably the case in certain parts of 
Nigeria where of three dialects of Jukun, two have the transliteration 
Yesu Christi and the third has ‘Isa Almasihu. It is fairly evident, how- 
ever, that in Nigeria most of the smaller tribal versions are consistent 
in the transliteration of Jesous Christos. It would be interesting to know 
whether this is due to chance or whether the translators in most instances 
looked to the Hausa or Nupe versions. If it is the former, it may well 
be that second thoughts may have to prevail in the event of any revisions 
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as in the forthcoming revision of the Hausa New Testament the Com- 
mittee have now decided to adopt the form Yesu Almasihu instead of 
Yesu Christi. This is a logical compromise and a very fair attempt to 
meet the needs of a radically changed situation. Thirty years ago in 
Northern Nigeria the response to the Gospel was made by pagans only 
and it mattered little whether the translators used Yesu Christi or some 
other form derived from the Koranic usage. Now, however, there is ex- 
tensive work and a growing church among Mohammadan converts and the 
whole issue has to be faced afresh. What is of real importance is that as 
barriers break down and the church in areas such as this draws closer 
together, that form of the name should prevail and enjoy the widest 
possible usage which has the most substantial authority and is capable 
of conveying the fullest Christian content. 

Some final observations of a general interest may be of interest. My 
experience of converts from Islam in India is that after conversion they 
seem to have an instinctive preference for the use of the name Yesu and 
this is probably a natural reaction against what they have come to 
recognise as only a very partial representation of the fullness of Christ 
in the name ‘Jsa. On the other hand, in communities where Christians 
are in daily contact with Muslims, I have subsequently heard Indian 
Christians of non-Islamic origin use the name ‘Isa freely, especially in 
prayer. I think this is to be accounted for by the fact that ‘Jsa may 
appeal to them simply as a native word, though not in relation to its 
Koranic context. The list on which these conclusions are based is 
appended. 


LANGUAGE USAGE DATE 
Persian ‘Isa Masih 1815 onwards 
Arabic Yisu Almasih 1616 onwards 
Indian Versions 
Kashmiri Yisu Masih 1913 
Balochi Yisu Masih 1900 
Panjabi Yisu Masih 1927 
Pashto Yisu Masih 1894 
Shina Yisu Masih 1929 
Sindhi Jisu Krist 1927 
Urdu ‘Isa Masih 1814 (Henry 
Martyn) 
Yisu Masih 1829 onwards 
Malayalam Yisu Masih 1903 
Tamil (Arabic) ‘Isa Almasih 1912 
African Versions: Nigeria 
Nupe Yisu Christi 1860 
Hausa Yesu Kristi 1932 
Yesu Almasihu 1953 (St. John’s 
Gospel, 
tentative 
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LANGUAGE 


Ibo 

Yoruba 

Idoma 

Fula 

Igala 

Ora 

Ijo 

Bura 

Gbari 

Tangale 

Chawi 

Eggon 

Munchi 

Jukun: Donga 
Wukari 
Kona 

Tsamba 

Yergum 

Wurkum 

Ganawuri 

Jarawa 

Sura 

Kanuri 

Addo 

Igabo 

Ogoni 

African Versions: Egypt 

Nubian 

Dinka (Bor) 

Egyptian Arabic Colloquial 

Dinka (Padang) 

Shilluk 

Nuer 


Moru 


Bari 


Other African Versions 

Swahili: Zanzibar 
Mombasa 
Tanganyika 
Standard 

Algerian Colloquial 


Algerian Tunisian Colloquial 


Arabic: Palestinian 
Djerma 

Mandingo 

Meninka 


USAGE 


Jisus Kraist 
Jesu Christi 
Jisus Kraist 
Yesu Masiya 
Jesus Christ 
Jesu Kristi 
Jesus Christ 
Yesu Christi 
Jesu Masihu 
Yesu Kristi 
Jesu Kristi 
Yesu Kristi 
Yesu Kristu 
Jesu Kristu 
Jesu Kristu 
‘Isa Almasihu 
Yesu Kristi 
Yesu Kristi 
Yesu Kristu 
Yisu Kristi 
Yesu Kristi 
Jesu Kristi 
Yisu Kristibelan 
Yesu Kristi 
Jesu Kristi 
Jesus Kraist 


Yesu Mesih 
Yecu Kritho 
Yisu Al Masih 
Yecu Kritho 
Jisus Kraist 
Jiidheth Kraitht 
Yesu Kristo 
Yesu Kristo 


"Isa Masiya 
Jesu Masihi 
Yesu Kristo 
Yesu Kristo 
Yisu Almasih 
Yisu Almasih 
Yesu Almasih 
"Isa Almasih 
Issa Ulmasih 
Yesou Masiya 
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1914 
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1940 
1927 
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1938 
1928 
1937 
1953 
1940 
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1946 
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LANGUAGE USAGE DATE 
Jolof (Gambia) Yesu Krista 1882 
Tula ‘Isa Almasihu 1929 
Habbe Yesou Kristo 1933 
Kabyle Aisa el-Masih 1833 
Bambara Yesou Krista 1937 
Dagbani Yisa Masih 1953 
Asia 
Turkish Osmanli ‘Isa Almasih 1819 
Malay ‘Isa Almaseh 1731 onwards 
Malay (Bode) Jesus Keristus 1938 
Batak Jesus Kristus 1911 
Bare’e (Adriani) ‘Isa i Masehi 1913 
Javanese Jesus Kristus 1829 
Sundanese Jesus Kristus 1854 
Balinese Jesus Kristus 1910 
Toba-Batta (v. d. Tuuk) Si ‘Isa si Miniakan 1867 
(revision ) Jesus Kristus 
Sangirese Jesus Christus 1875 


Tae Jesu Karistu 1933 
E. Sumbanese Jehu Karitu 
W. Sumbanese Jezu Karetu 
Timorese Jesus Neno Anan 1941 


A Programme for Missionary 
Language Learning 


Wiliam A. Smalley 


(Reproduced by permission from the International Review of Missions, 
January 1953) 


The modern science of descriptive linguistics has provided at least two 
important by-products of value to missions. The one, which has been 
exploited increasingly over the last fifteen years, is the technique of 
scientific language analysis applied to the unwritten languages in use 
in regions to which many a missionary still goes. This contribution, 
thoroughly on its feet and expanding as a missionary tool, we will not 
discuss further.1 

The second by-product of descriptive linguistics is not being exploited 
except on a sporadic and individual scale. It has to do with language 
learning and language pedagogy in all the major languages of the world. 


' For some relatively non-technical discussion of this phase of linguistics see Eugene A. 


Nida, Bible Translating (American Bible Society, New York, 1947), pp. 62-64, 
100-27, 241-76. 
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Ultimately of importance to all new missionaries—not merely to those 
engaged in studying unwritten languages—it means that missionary 
language-learning can be removed from its present slow and halting 
programme with slow and halting results, to a new speed, fluency and 
accuracy. 

The present typical situation is that for most written languages there 
is some sort of published grammar outline for foreigners, a sketch which 
is often very old, rarely very good, usually out of print. Such ‘grammars’ 
are generally produced by individuals who may speak the language well 
but who have little sense of language-structure other than the usually 
inexact folklore which our schools teach us about our own language, or 
Latin, or French, or any other European language which we may have 
happened to study. These concepts, applied to still other languages, result 
in strange concoctions with Latin labels but no flavour of real language- 
structure or content. They are often misleading, always wasteful of 
valuable time and energy. The amount of student time wasted for mis- 
sionary students of French in Paris by the regulation bad grammars is 
staggering. Multiply that by the even worse picture on most mission fields, 
and the total should be cause for real concern. 

The great Adoniram Judson (whose dictionary of Burmese is con- 
sidered excellent) discusses ‘number, gender, case, nominative, objective, 
ablative’ 2 and other categories in his Burmese grammar, for a language 
which, when studied without the prejudices of Indo-European, turns out 
to have no grammatical gender (but an elaborate system of classification 
based in part on the shape of objects) no cases and no grammatical 
number distinction. A noun is neither singular nor plural in Burmese, but 
numberless (whereas in English it must be either singular or plural). 
Only by adding a numeral or other expression of quantity can the idea 
of number be put across. 

What is even more serious, the fine ramifications which actually do 
exist in the grammar are, in such cases, overlooked, and the resulting 
impression is false. Even grammars written by philologists and other 
scholars are usually as bad, unless the grammarian has a training and 
experience wider than Indo-European languages, and unless he is used 
to seeing a language in terms of its own proper structure, not in terms 
of what he thinks a language should be. Knowing how to speak or read 
many languages is no qualification for language analysis, any more than 
driving a large number of types of vehicles is qualification for automotive 
engineering. 

The missionary is almost certain to rely upon such inadequate and 
usually misleading materials as we have sketched. He learns to read and 
to pronounce the language—sometimes quickly, sometimes only after long 
effort, sometimes poorly, sometimes well—but he never has a consci- 
ousness of the sound system of the language as a system, with its elements 
interworking and influencing each other. He learns to speak, and 
eventually to preach—sometimes fluently, clearly, accurately, sometimes 
barbariously—but he has no clear-cut picture of the way in which the 
language goes together, an actual structure, far different from his native 


2 William Cornyn: Outline of Burmese Grammar (Baltimore, 1944), p. 6. 
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tongue. Even though he speaks it well, his sense of its structure may 
be so ephemeral that he says, ‘It has no grammar; people just speak 
euphoniously, the way it sounds best to them’. 

Traditional grammars and language-courses almost inevitably place 
the primary emphasis on written language, giving only second place to 
speech itself—making the representation of speech primary and speech 
secondary. Almost invariably missionaries learn to read before they even 
give serious attention to learning to talk. ° 

Generally a new missionary takes a course of study outlined for him 
by his senior colleagues, who give him the best help they can, but with 
the same unfortunate assumptions and approaches which we have 
mentioned; or he goes to a mission language school where the same 
criticisms again apply, except that the pedagogy is generally better. Under 
such conditions on many fields, the average new missionary often cannot 
be said to speak the language well, to converse easily, fluently and cor- 
rectly, speaking automatically, without laborious reflexion, at the end 
of two or more years of language study. Credit is due to the exceptions 
to this statement. Some missionaries never make a satisfactory conquest 
of (to English speakers) such difficult features as tone, unfamiliar vowels 
and consonants, intonation, sentence structure different from ours, and 
words which have meanings sometimes nearly the same, yet often very 
different from the English word given in translation. Dr. Nida records 4 
that Christian nationals sometimes gradually learn a ‘missionary dialect’ 
of their own language, so as to be able to understand and be understood 
on the mission compound. Yet the labour, the heavy, tiring drudgery 
that goes into even such a poor grasp of the language as some missionaries 
carry through their whole ministry is often a credit to the missionary’s 
consecration and zeal. 

We certainly cannot advocate, by way of solution, the anachronistic 
programme that all grammar books be thrown out the window, and that 
every missionary to Japan learn language analysis, and proceed to study 
Japanese as he would an unwritten language. We do not advocate such 
a programme because it would be a waste of time and energy, an over- 
lapping of effort, and because not all missionaries are capable of fulfilling 
the linguistic task. From a linguistic point of view, and apart from the 
practical considerations mentioned, however, such a programme is not 
nonsensical. Spoken Japanese can be analyzed with exactly the same 
techniques as any other language. 5 Writing does not change the nature 
of language. 

There is a more practical solution. To stop the waste and inefficiency 
in present-day missionary language-learning on the fields with written 
languages, those languages can be analyzed by individuals trained and 
experienced in that work, and the results incorporated in courses ac- 
cording to the best techniques of modern language pedagogy. Both tasks 
will have to be done. Neither is useful to missions without the other, for 


3 For a better approach, in the order of ‘listening, speaking, reading and writing’, see 
Eugene A. Nida, Learning a Foreign Language (New York, 1950), pp. 21 ff. 


4 Eugene A. Nida, Learning a Foreign Language (New York, 1950), p. 5. 
5 And has been, notably by Dr. Bernard Bloch, of Yale. 
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the missionary cannot learn from an unadapted scientific description, 
nor can an adequate pedagogical approach be made on the basis of the 
traditional grammars. Both steps are essential. 

Fortunately, a beginning has been made for us in some of the im- 
portant languages of the world, but most of them European languages 
for which the missionary has little use. There are valuable courses in 
such missionary languages as Chinese, Japanese, Siamese, Burmese, 
Malay, Turkish, French and Spanish. During the last war many of the 
best scientific linguists in the States were mustered to that task—the 
analysis and pedagogical presentation of the major languages which 
American armed forces would need to know. All the courses are built 
on the same pedagogical pattern. The materials developed through the 
joint efforts of these specialists are profoundly changing language- 
teaching and learning in certain American universities to the point at 
which fluent, correct, automatic conversational grasp of the language 
may be captured by any average student in less than a year. 

This is not the place in which to go into the principles behind the 
‘Intensive Language Training Programme’ sponsored by the Armed 
Services. They have been outlined and highly recommended in Learning 
a Foreign Language. ® From the student's standpoint, the essentials for 
the programme are the manual, 7 a native speaker to imitate or, if he is 
not available, a set of records published with the manual (or both 
native speaker and records, if possible), a linguistically trained director, 
who is not necessarily a native speaker of the language and who there- 
fore is not imitated by the student, but who indicates the points at which 
the student's work is breaking down and who provides drills and or- 
ganizes the course. The native speaker is not a teacher, but a model. His 
utterances are imitated, and it is he who drills the student until his speech 
is well pronounced, free, rhythmical. The major feature of the course is 
that it is organized for maximum efficiency. Students are able to use what 
they learn from the beginning, with no long period of rote-learning 
without immediate usefulness. They do not learn unnecessary (or untrue) 
grammar rules, but learn how the language fits together, which is 
grammar. 

These courses, however, which point in the right direction, are not 
the whole answer. Not many universities 9 in the United States offer 
even these few languages by this method, although the number is growing. 
There are practical problems to the using of the manual on the field. 
Linguistically trained guides are not available there. 

There is a further long-range solution which would be a most valu- 
able economy of time, money and trained personnel. It is that practical 
language-training centres be set up in America and Europe !° to offer, 


pp. 32-35. 

7 Usually published commercially by Henry Holt and Co., in its Spoken Language series. 
8 Obtainable from Holt with the manual. 

® Among the more notable exceptions are Yale, Cornell, University of Michigan, Univer- 
sity of California. Not all language courses offered at these institutions are so designed. 
10 Time for July 23, 1951 (p. 25), carries an account of the present Army Language 
School at Monterey, California. 
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i" = eventually, all the major languages to which missionaries go in any th 
. numbers. The centres would be organized along the lines of the arm | 
‘ y an 
7 programme, with modifications arising from the needs of missionaries lar 
4 and from the results of research carried on in the centres. For indigenous lez 
‘ speakers they would draw from the pool of foreign-language-speaking so 
people of the large city or university near which they would need to be he 
located, with records to supplement the native speaker. They would build lez 
a staff of ‘guides’ trained in linguistic science, each specializing in wl 
2 . certain of the languages offered. These staff members would be engaged be 
: es in directing the course and giving help to students where needed. Some or 
: of them would also be engaged in research on new languages, new 
courses and new techniques of language pedagogy, to widen the scope ar 
of services offered to missions. th 

Ultimately most of the following languages would be taught in such ob 
a programme (plus others which have doubtless been overlooked): French, ar 
Spanish, Dutch and Portuguese; Korean, the various important dialects in: 
of Chinese, Japanese, Formosan, Tibetan; Burmese, Siamese, Vietnamese, th 
Cambodian, Laotian; Javanese, Malay; such languages of India and on 
Pakistan as Hindustani, Urdu, Marathi, Gujarati, Punjabi, Tamil, ta 
Malayalam, Bengali; Persian, Turkish, Arabic (various dialects), Hebrew, of 
Yiddish; Tigre, Amharic; other such important languages of Africa as co 
Berber, Fulani, Ewe, Hausa, Zulu, Swahili; Malagasy. Languages would, in 
of course, be offered according to demand in any given year, study groups ev 
being organized to range in size from one to ten or twelve students. 

The same director would be trained to supervise more than one language, pl 
unless he were giving the major part of his time to analysis and to the ac 
preparation of new materials. ni 

Such a programme would have to begin in a small way, for there gc 
would be no large stock of trained staff nor the wide number of prepared cc 
courses for a large beginning. Valuable institutions could be raised up by 
from the outset, however, and they could eventually mean a wholesale ne 
increase in the efficiency of the language-learning years and the early O7 
years of missionary ministry. 

An objection to the programme recommended here will immediately fii 
occur to some: that it is best to learn a language in the environment where al 
it is constantly heard and spoken. If other things were equal, that would re 
be true, and the programme here envisioned is presented with the idea 
that studies be continued on the field, that the missionary would learn to 

a to read and write, to talk and think in native patterns, by learning from ai 

= ae his environment. But, for those crucial first months other things are C 
a not equal. On the field the missionary learns wrong pronunciations 

because of wrong guidance (as do, for example, missionaries who T 

pronounce some vowels of Vietnamese like certain French vowels, which is 

are really quite different, because their French grammars of that language ec 

id tell them they are the same). On the field he is slowed down and some- di 
times immeasurably handicapped by poor teachers and tutors, grammars 

and the common misconceptions about languages. On the field it is ) 

furthermore sadly true that many missionaries in many areas mix as little S 

as possible with the people outside the line of duty, that they live in \ 
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their mission compounds, isolated by walls, lawns, personality barriers 
and standards of living. On the field it is sometimes even true that present 
language programmes discourage the use of speech until late in the 
learning stage. A young missionary who wanted to memorize and use 
some Bible verses was refused even the possession of a Bible because 
he had not come to that point in his learning programme. He had to 
learn the alphabet first, then to read (without necessarily understanding 
what he was reading) and finally to learn something of the grammar 
before he could begin to talk—a shamefully wasteful and even dangerous 
order of learning a foreign language. 

A compromise solution might be possible, that in each major language 
area there be established such a course as we have here outlined, but on 
the field where the language is used. The advantages are obvious. The 
objections are of two kinds. At the practical level, first, many linguistic 
areas draw too few missionaries to make the setting up of a separate 
institution for the area feasible, whereas as part of a larger institution 
the one or two yearly candidates could be accomodated (or the course 
omitted if there were no candidates for that year). Second, that it will 
take a few years to build up a staff of trained directors for the courses 
of even one institution (where the same individual could sometimes direct 
courses in more than one language). The multiplication of institutions 
inevitably means the demand for a larger trained personnel, which may 
eventually be forthcoming, but is not so now. 

At an ultimately even more valuable level, a central institution could 
provide the atmosphere and facilities for research, for the analysis of 
additional languages, for experimentation with language-teaching tech- 
niques, and for providing an ever-broadening basic linguistic and peda- 
gogical foundation for further refinements and greater efficiency in the 
complex problem of learning a foreign language. Far more can be done 
by workers in a place of mutual inter-stimulation, with university facilities 
near by, than by one or two persons isolated in each of various spots 
over the world. 

Eventually, perhaps, the major languages could be taught on the 
field, but central institutions should even then he preserved for those 
areas which have no institution of their own, and for spear-heading 
research. 

The test lies in the results. Most missionaries on the field do not learn 
to speak easily and fluently in a year. In the United States, officers of 
average language-learning ability do speak Russian, or Turkish, or 
Chinese well in that time. 

The goal of the programme is fluent speech in the foreign tongue. 
The test is accomplishment—‘How well does he speak?’ The examination 
is pragmatic—the presentation of situations in which the candidate speaks 
conversationally, directs b piece of work to be done or in some other way 
demonstrates his speakirg ability. The record shows that it pays. 

The value of inter-mission co-operative programmes for mutual pro- 
blems is proven. Organizations like American Leprosy Missions, the 
Summer Institute of Linguistics and the Bible Societies are examples. 
Modern missions have profited by the discoveries of modern science, 
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with the use of such tools as the jeep, the aeroplane, the radio and 
camera, medicine and surgery, phonemics and morphology (the sister 
sciences of language analysis). Nothing, however, could be closer to 
the core of missionary methodology and missionary efficiency than this 
one single contribution of linguistic science in the last decade: that the 
overwhelming majority of new missionaries may learn to speak the 
language in which they will minister, better, more quickly and more 
easily than has ever been possible before. 


The Wild Chaco Tribes 


R. ]. Hunt 
PART I 


1. The Tribes 


In the central part of that wild and inhospitable region known as 
the Gran Chaco, which lies in the heart of South America, bounded 
on the west by the Andes, and on the east by the River Paraguay, 
there are living to-day six tribes of Indians, at more or less the same 
cultural stage. They are called by a variety of local names, but may 
be described by the titles found in the maps and writings of the early 
missionaries, viz. Toba, Mataco, Choroti, Chunupi, Teese. and 
Lengua. 

The Tobas and Matacos are the distinctive Argentine tribes dwelling, 
for the most part, along the banks of the Bermejo and Pilcomayo rivers. 

The Tobas have been considered, alike by travellers and missionaries, 
a fine race of people, tall and well-made, lively in manner and fearless 
in speech, the terror of those who wished to subdue them by force, 
and the attraction of those who desired to win them to the obedience 
of the Cross of Christ. 

The Matacos and Tobas have, since historical times, lived side by 
side, ever hostile, but clearly related to each other ethnically and 
linguistically. Similar in height and physique, they are very different 
in character. The Matacos are revengeful rather than warlike, morose 
in behaviour, and cowed in speech, preferring the dark thickets to the 
open spaces, fearful and suspicious, apparently despised in the past, 
as indeed, they are at present. 

The Chorotis are akin to the Matacos and occupy the Pilcomayo, 
near the Bolivian frontier. They are few in number, degraded through 
contract with a low type of civilization, full of disease and stricken 
with poverty. 

The Chunupies occupy the western half of the Paraguayan Chaco, 
and must have been, at one time, a numerous and powerful tribe. If | 
may venture a conjecture, the Chunupies are the result of the union 
of Toba fathers with Mataco mothers, but the friendship is continued 
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only on the distaff side. Like the Tobas, they are finely built, bright 
in manner and forceful in speech, warlike on occasions but greatly 
given to agriculture. They hold periodic drinking feasts, which are 
invariably followed by profligacy and quarrels. They are still dreaded 
by the settlers, and were, at one time, greatly feared by the military; 
but punitive expeditions, and smallpox and other epidemics have 
considerably reduced the strength and number of the tribe. 

The Enimaga is a tiny nation, very fierce and warlike in character, 
akin in race and language to the Chunupi, who are not only neighbours 
but now closely related by intermarriage. 

These five contiguous nations are related, and I could satisfy a 
philologist that both lexically and grammatically their languages had 
a common origin, the existing differences being the result of the par- 
ticular development of the several tribes. Granted the kinship of these 
five nations, their place among the other members of the Chaco group 
is evident, for they at once link up what has been termed the Guaycura 
family, which includes the Toba, Mbaya, Mocobi, and Abipon. The 
outstanding characteristic of the eight languages of this Chaco group 
is that all possess the common order of First, Second, and Third Person 
in the conjugation of their verbs and the declension (i.e. possessive 
particles) of their nouns, together with vestiges of an original gender 
system. Ethnic signs point to a distant Patagonian ancestry. 


2. The Lenguas 


The remaining tribe, the Lengua, occupies the Eastern half of the 
Paraguayan Chaco. Until comparatively recent times the people dwelt 
in the interior parts of the country, but as the Mbaya and Payagua 
disappeared before the avenging arms of the foreign intruders, they 
gradually made their way eastward and took possession of the river 
lands. For many generations they have been surrounded by warlike 
tribes, yet highly respected of all. The open nature of their booths, 
pitched in an exposed place, in contrast to the Matacos, who seek the 
shelter of the forest, proclaim them to be without dread of molestation 
from their neighbours. The Lenguas claim that they came from the 
north-west, and their stories of glittering stones, caves and underground 
passages, pieced together, suggest contact at some remote period with 
the Peruvian highlands. The ear-discs, headband and feather ornaments 
of honour among the Inca nobility, are worn by the men; and the 
exceptionally fine weaving of the women shows that they must have 
been in good practice, as with llama wool, before the arrival of the sheep. 

In character and language, in customs and religious beliefs, the 
Lenguas differ in a marked degree from their neighbours. They seem 
always to have been a clothed race, and in moral character and conjugal 
fidelity the women rank high. Monogamy is the rule, and I have never 
known a man deny fatherhood. In common with the other tribes, the 
men follow the chase and have similar occupations and weapons; but 
we feel that it was Divine guiding which led us first in our missionary 
enterprise to this people, who have so heartily responded to the Gospel. 

The Lengua language stands quite apart. Instead of a person order 
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for nouns and verbs, the whole language is ruled by an elaborate gender 
system, which makes the language very difficult to learn. An old mis- 
sionary of the eighteenth century, who evidently met several members 
of the tribe and wrote down about a hundred common words, reported 
the language so difficult that no other tribe could learn it, and he quaintly 
suggests that it is the most confused of all the tongues that originated 
from the Tower of Babel. My old friend, Dr. Lafone Quevedo, who 
spent fifty years in the study of South American languages, wrote to 
me saying that he could not understand the Lengua; to him it was the 
most terrible language he had ever come across. 

Except for a few borrowed words—the names of local trees, birds 
and animals—the vocabulary has nothing in common with the other 
members of the Chaco group; so that lexically and grammatically the 
Lengua must be treated apart. In my opinion it is one of the most 
primitive and least developed of South American tongues, and for that 
reason retains peculiar features and old-fashioned forms, which other 
speakers have found awkward and burdensome, and eventually cast 
off or simplified. 


3. A Primitive Vocabulary 


Many people hold vague, if not queer, notions about the way savages 
think and talk. The popular belief credits primitive man with very few 
words, which are flung together into crude sentences without the aid 
of syntactical rules. I saw it stated somewhere in a serious article 
that the Guarani had a vocabulary of 800 words and the mere rudiments 
of a grammar. 

The labours of Ruis de Montoya in the sixteenth century, which 
still remains the standard work on the Guarani, are a sufficient refutation 
of the statement. 

One can, of course, carry on a conversation with a very few terms, 
but that must not be confused with a full knowledge, or even a working 
knowledge, of the language. While reducing these Chaco languages to 
writing I met a quasi-scientific foreigner, with high-sounding titles and 
a smattering of anthropology, but lamentably ignorant of the ways 
and thought of primitive people. He looked upon me as an intruder 
into his scientific sanctuary, and, not too politely, questioned me as 
to my intentions. I told him that I had come to study the language of 
the Choroti. He replied that, during the three weeks of his stay, he had 
collected all the words of the language, and could converse freely with 
the people. He had secured 300 words, and considered that he had 
exhausted their vocabulary! I told him I sought equivalents for some 
3,000 selected terms, which I hoped to secure during the six weeks at 
my disposal; and, as a matter of fact, in spite of his doubts and scoffs, 
I secured that number, together with sentences to illustrate the grammar. 

Three thousand selected terms may be considered enough for 
common speech, but that number by no means represents a complete 
vocabulary. A language expresses the needs of its speakers. What, then, 
may we ask, are the subjects of conversation possible to a savage? 


(To be continued.) 
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Bible Translators’ Conferences 


A. Thailand 


The Chiengmai translators’ conference held from June 18th—24th, 
1952, under the auspices of the American Bible Society, had as its 
purpose the laying of plans for translation work in the various indigenous 
languages of northern Thailand. Twenty delegates representing five 
different missions studied with keen interest the many related problems. 

The keynote of the conference might be called ‘““Newness’’, despite 
the fact that the conference was held in the ancient walled city of 
Chiengmai. After missionaries from different areas had pooled their 
information as to the location and numbers of aboriginal peoples, it was 
seen that there were greater numbers of people than had been realized. 
Apparently troubled conditions in Southeast Asia were resulting in more 
and more tribal peoples entering the more peaceful country of Thailand 
from war-torn areas of China, Burma, and Indo-China. To meet this 
new need, new missionaries, some young and others veterans of work 
in Southwest China, were available to go into certain of the more 
remote areas. New translations would undoubtedly be needed for some 
tribes, but further studies were considered necessary so as to determine 
the degree to which present translations in Lisu, Lahu, and Miao could 
be used. 

Since the conference found it necessary to study so many phases 
of the translation problem, the programme touched on many important 
subjects. Mr. William Smalley of the Christian and Missionary Alliance 
in Indo-China and a specialist in linguistics and anthropology, gave 
several lectures on the linguistic structure of the various language families 
in Southeast Asia and discussed some of the significant corresponding 
features of the cultures of the respective groups. By using a Miao in- 
formant from a nearby leprosarium, Mr. Smalley demonstrated the tech- 
niques for analyzing the significant tones of the language as well as the 
vowel and consonant sounds. He also pointed out the application of 
orthographic principles to be employed in deciding upon a practical 
system for the writing of these differences. 

Dr. Eugene A. Nida, Secretary for Translations of the American 
Bible Society, gave several lectures on techniques for language learning, 
methods for analyzing the meanings of words in aboriginal languages, 
and a system of exegesis which would be helpful to missionaries in 
translating. 

These general lectures were supplemented with discussions covering 
a number of phases of work in Thailand. The principal topics were: 
(1) a survey of linguistic and ethnic groups, (2) the proper construction 
of practical alphabets, (3) the methods for determining into what 
languages or dialects translations should be made, (4) the development 
of a co-ordinated programme so as to prevent overlapping of work 
between missionaries working in different areas but on related languages, 
and (5) the adequate rendering of various key words in Scripture. 

One of the subjects which was particularly interesting was the com- 
parison of the syntactic structure of some of the languages of Southeast 
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Asia with the totally different structure of Greek. Suggestions were made 
as to the most effective means which missionaries could employ in 
working out a system of correspondences so as to prevent literal and 
meaningless renderings, particularly of long, involved Greek sentences. 
The conference was very grateful to the Overseas Missionary Fellow- 
ship, and American Baptist, and the Presbyterian (U.S.A.) Missions for 
their wonderful hospitality, and appreciated very much the arrangements 
and leadership given the conference by Rev. Peter A. Voth, American 

Bible Society Secretary for Thailand. 
E. A. Nida 


B. Guatemala 


The third Guatemalan conference on Translation and Linguistics was 
held at the Central American Bible Institute in Guatemala City, January 
6th—9th, 1953. This was the second such conference attended by national 
informants, who shared all activities with the missionaries. The language 
of the conference was accordingly Spanish. The conference was under 
the direction of Edward Sywulka and there were twenty-three mis- 
sionaries, representing the Presbyterian (U.S.A.), Nazarene, Primitive 
Methodist, Friends, Central American Mission and the Wycliffe Bible 
Translators missions, and ten nationals of whom two were Latins working 
with Indians, representing the Mam, Quiché, Kekchi, Corob and Cak- 
chiquel Indians. Language work among the Chorti, Chuj, Aguacateca, 
and Ixil Indians was also represented by missionaries. There were present, 
in addition, Dr. and Mrs. Nida and Margaret T. Hills from the American 
Bible Society. The food, delightfully and thoughtfully prepared to please 
nationals and foreigners, was under the efficient direction of Mrs. Arthur 
Konrad, wife of the director of the Institute. 

The conference began with a devotional service on Tuesday evening, 
January 6th. Each morning Dr. Nida spoke on some phase of translation 
problems, his two hour talks being broken by discussions by William 
Sedat and followed by others by Mr. Cox. Among the problems discussed 
by Dr. Nida were those of syntax and exegesis in relation to certain 
particularly difficult passages in the Epistles—relationships that a trans- 
lator often is forced to translate less ambiguously than is necessary in 
some Indo-European languages, and points seldom covered by com- 
mentaries prepared by and for speakers of such languages. One must 
keep in mind three kinds of substantives, such as objects (people, spirits), 
actions (repentance, love, baptism) and abstractions (goodness, etc.). 
Such words may have various aspects or combinations of aspects and so 
occasionally need to be translated differently, depending on the relation- 
ship of the idea to the speaker or writer. Chapter 1 of Colossians was 
analyzed from this point of view. He devoted several periods to a dis- 
cussion of the various uses of the Spanish preposition ‘‘de” and its 
translation in Indian languages. He also discussed the periodic need for 
revisions, explaining the revision of the Valera Version and the American 
Revised Standard Version. 

Mr. Sedat and Mr. Cox discussed, among others, the problem of 
dialect selection (one national suggested the binding up in one volume 
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of Gospels and Epistles in several dialects and letting use select the best); 
the term ‘“Evangelio’”’ adjusted to the language was recommended instead 
of a translation of “Good News”; in regard to the use of native forms 
of Bible names (Lu-Peter) some felt it was undignified to use “pet” 
names, but others felt it was better to use the recognized form; and that 
the term “San” should be kept in book titles. 

In the afternoons there were discussions led by other members of 
the conference. Miss Hills told what happened to a manuscript after 
it was sent to the Bible House and asked opinions on format, etc. An 
expected advance copy of the Bolivian Quechua New Testament in a 
new format did not arrive from New York, but the people were in favour 
of large type wherever possible. While red is a popular colour in 
Guatemala, some of the Indians felt that at this time it was not desirable 
for Portions because of the Communist pressure. Guatemala blue was 
requested for New Testaments, with coloured edges instead of white 
(red was satisfactory and desirable for this). The general opinion was in 
favour of the use of Spanish with the Indian texts. The Indians were 
pleased with the idea of paragraph form but, on the whole, verse form 
seemed to be preferred for general use, particularly in New Testaments. 
There was enthusiastic approval of the use of section heads. Another 
afternoon Mr. Limkemann told how the American Bible Society can 
help with Scriptures. Mr. Ekstrom showed how he and his wife had 
tried to solve a difficult problem of shifting accent in the Chuj languages. 
Plans for a conference to be held in 1954, January 5th—8th were made 
with Stanley Wick as chairman, the conference to be held in the same 
town. It was hoped to have greater representation. Subjects for discussion 
include literacy and the preparation of primers, dictionaries, further study 
of ‘de’, study of particulars such as clitics, aspect of verbs, and the 
preparation of other literature. Plans were made for the issue of a 
periodical on these subjects for circulation during the year by missionaries 
in Guatemala. When possible, throughout the conference, the promotion 
of literacy and the preparation of other materials was urged. 

Each afternoon session closed with a devotional service, in which 
nationals took part. One evening there was a picnic supper at the very 
modern radio station of the Central American Mission, and on Thursday 
and Friday evenings from 9.30 to 9.45 programmes in English, participated 
in by missionaries and Indians, were sent out by short wave to the States. 

The missions took care of their own expenses, including transportation, 
but since the Central American Mission made the very low charge of 
$4.00 per person for the entire conference, the American Bible Society 
contributed $50.00 to the Central American Mission in appreciation of 
the excellent service rendered. 

Margaret T. Hills 
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In April 1952 a questionnaire form was sent to all readers of THE 
BIBLE TRANSLATOR. As a result of this, valuable information was 
received as to the type of articles of greatest help and interest to our 
readers. These answers have been carefully classified and in forthcoming 
numbers the editor hopes to publish a series of articles contributed by 
experts in various fields directly related to the particular problems which 
have been raised by translators. In the following article the Rev. A. W. 
Argyle deals with the first of these and helps the student of the Greek 
New Testament to evaluate the variant readings given in the Greek New 
Testament. 


The Elements of New Testament 
Textual Criticism 
A. W. Argyle 


(NOTE:— This article, being intended for readers without any technical 
knowledge of the subject, omits discussion of the more controversial issues 
involved in advanced contemporary textual criticism of the New 
Testament. It is concerned solely with first principles and their ap- 


plication. — A. W. A.). 


No autograph of any of the books of the New Testament has come 
down to us. We have to depend on MSS which are copies of copies of 
copies. In the process of copying by hand through the centuries human 
fallibility has introduced many errors, and it is not surprising that we 
find discrepancies amongst the MSS. There are over two thousand 
Greek MSS, apart from numerous versions in other languages (Latin, 
Syriac, Coptic, etc.). 

The earliest extant evidence of the Greek text of the New Testament 
occurs in fragments of papyri found in Egypt, denoted in an apparatus 
criticus by the letter P followed by a numeral (PI, P2, etc.). These 
fragments mostly belong to the third and fourth centuries, but one 
containing five verses of John 18 belongs to the early second century. 
The Chester Beatty papyri (P45, P46, P47), found in 1931, belong 
to the third century. The first has about one seventh of what was once 
a complete codex of the Gospels and Acts. The second has most of the 
Pauline epistles, but not the Pastorals. The third contains the middle part 
of the Apocalypse. 


We now turn to other kinds of Greek MSS:~— 

The Uncials, ie. those MSS which were written on vellum in 
capital Greek letters. Limitations of space prevent us from naming more 
than a few of the chief uncials. 

(a) Probably the oldest is Codex Vaticanus, denoted in an apparatus 
criticus by the letter B. This is a very valuable MS of the fourth century. 
(b) Also belonging to the fourth century is the famous Codex Sinaiticus. 
The exciting story of the discovery of this MS by Tischendorf in the 
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monastery of St. Catherine on Mt. Sinai in 1859 is too well-known to 
need repetition here. It is denoted by the first letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet, ‘aleph (N), or by S. 

(c) Codex Alexandrinus, known as A, probably belongs to the fifth 
century. Unlike the Codex Sinaiticus, this has been the longest and 
best known of the early uncials. 

(d) To the fifth century also we may ascribe Codex Ephraemi rescriptus 
(C). This MS, as rescriptus implies, is a palimpsest; that is, the original 
writing has been more or less completely removed, by washing or scraping, 
from the surface of the vellum, on which another work has been written. 
This MS now consists of 209 leaves, of which 64 contain portions of 
the Old Testament, while 145 belong to the New Testament. Every 
book of the New Testament, except 2 Thessalonians and 2 John, is 
represented in it, but none is complete. Since the superimposed script 
has been arranged in double columns, it is often possible to see the 
original writing between the two columns, but elsewhere the task of 
deciphering is very difficult. 

(e) Codex Bezae (D) probably belongs to the sixth century. It was 
acquired in 1562 by Theodore Beza from the monastery of St. Irenaeus 
at Lyons. This MS differs in many respects from the four above 
mentioned. They were all originally copies of the entire Greek Bible; 
but D appears never to have contained the Old Testament, and in its 
present state it includes only the Gospels and the Acts, with considerable 
mutilations, notably the conclusion of the Acts (c. 22, verses'29 to the 
end) and a small fragment of 3 John (verses 11-15 in the Latin version) 
which originally stood between the Gospels and the Acts. The Gospels 
are arranged in the order which was adopted at an early date in the 
Western Church (Matthew, John, Luke, Mark). The most important 
difference in D is that it contains a Latin version as well as a Greek 
one. The two versions appear side by side, on opposite pages, the 
Greek on the left and the Latin on the right. The text of D (known as 
the Western Text) differs remarkably from that of any other Greek 
MS, especially in the Acts, the variant readings in which have been fully 
discussed by A. C. Clark (The Acts of the Apostles). Some scholars 
(e.g. Rendel Harris and A. C. Clark) have defended the Western 
Text; but Westcott and Hort (in their epoch-making critical edition of 
the Greek New Testament in 1881), followed by the majority of 
scholars, regarded it as unreliable, except in one respect. Since the general 
tendency of D is to make additions, if D omits words which are found 
in other MSS, the omission was considered to be sound and primitive. 
The portions omitted are known as ‘Western non-interpolations’. For 
example, in the account of the Last Supper in Luke, D omits c. 22, 
verses 19b-20 (‘which is given for you; this do in remembrance of me. 
And the cup likewise after supper, saying, This cup is the new covenant 
in my blood, even that which is poured out for you’). It is thought by many 
scholars that these words were not originally in the text of Luke. 

(£) Codex Claromontanus (D2). This is a sixth century MS containing 
the Pauline Epistles. Like the previous MS (D) it is Graeco-Latin, and 
was acquired by the reformer Beza in the sixteenth century. 
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(g) Codex Washingtonius (W), fifth century. This MS was bought 
in 1906 by Charles L. Freer of the U.S.A. from an Arab dealer in Cairo, 
(h) Codex Regius (L), not earlier than the eighth century. This is 
a MS of the Gospels, nearly complete, in the Bibliothéque Nationale at 
Paris, where it was used by Stephanus in the sixteenth century. It was 
published in full by Tischendorf. 

(i) In 1913 was published an eighth-century MS known as the Koridethi 
Gospels (@). It was once in the Koridethi Monastery on the Black Sea. 

Uncial vellum MSS continued to be produced up to the tenth century. 
But in the ninth and tenth centuries there arose another style of writing, 
in ordinary (not capital) Greek letters. These MSS are known as ‘minus- 
cules’ (as opposed to the ‘majuscule’ or ‘uncial’ writing). Their notation 
in an apparatus criticus is simply numerical. 

In addition, there are early versions of the New Testament in Latin 
(e.g. the Vulgate version of St. Jerome), Syriac, Coptic, etc., and 
citations from the New Testament in the early Fathers of the Church. 

All these sources confront the textual critic with a multitude of errors 
and variations. His aim is to try to recover as far as possible the actual 
text of the autograph of the New Testament writers. How is he to 
decide which of the variant readings in a given instance is the most likely 
to be what was originally written by the author? 

In dealing with a particular verse in which variants occur, the textual 
critic will discover which MSS contain one variant, and which another. 
If one variant is supported by the most ancient MSS, another only by 
later and inferior ones, the clear probability is that the former is correct. 
For instance, in Matt. 19:17 there are two readings: (a) “Why dost 
thou ask me concerning the good?’ (b) ‘Why callest thou me good?’ 
(= Mark 10: 18; Luke 18:19). A glance at the apparatus criticus will 
show that the MSS evidence for (a), which includes x (or S), B, D, 
and others, is much stronger than that for (b). A copyist altered (a) 
into (b) to bring the Matthaean version into harmony with the Marcan 
and Lucan. 

Sometimes it is possible to say that of two or more variants one 
makes better sense than the others (has better ‘internal’ or ‘intrinsic’ 
probability) or is more likely to have given rise to the others (this is 
technically known as ‘transcriptional’ probability). Scholars have been 
able, moreover, to decide that certain MSS usually provide superior 
readings and are therefore to be regarded as more reliable than others. 
They have also classified the MSS in groups or families, by noting 
which of them agree in supporting certain variant readings. These must 
descend from some common ancestor now lost, and so take us back to 
a time much earlier than our MSS. 

Westcott and Hort found four groups: Syrian, Neutral, Alexandrian. 
and Western. (1) The Syrian, because of their ‘conflate’ or ‘mixed’ 
readings, appeared to be the result of a revision made in the fourth 

century, probably at Syrian Antioch. These, therefore, were of little 
value for discovering the original text. (2) The Neutral included B 
(Codex Vaticanus) and 8 or S (Codex Sinaiticus, hereafter denoted 
by S). They were called ‘Neutral’, i.e. ‘pure’, because they were thought 
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to show least evidence of corruption. (3) The third group was represented 
by C (Codex Ephraemi) and L (Codex Regius). This group resembled 
the Neutral group, but seemed to have been subjected to scholarly 
refinements, which suggested an origin in Alexandria. (4) The Western 
group was headed by Codex Bezae (D) and supported by the Old 
Latin Versions. 

Westcott and Hort decided that the Syrian could be ignored and 
that the Alexandrian was so like the Neutral that it could virtually be 
regarded as belonging to the same family. Thus we are left with two 
main groups—the Neutral and the Western; and, as we have seen, the 
Western readings (apart from the omissions, or, more strictly, ‘non- 
interpolations’) are regarded by most scholars, following Westcott and 
Hort, as unreliable. 

In the light of the foregoing exposition, let us now see how textual 
criticism works in a number of examples. In Matt. 1 : 25, both B and S, 
our two oldest uncials omit ‘firstborn’, which we find in the English A.V. 
The R.V. rightly omits it, although it is read by C and D. In Matt. 
5:44, both B and S omit ‘bless them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate you’ (found in D and others), and are followed by the R.V. 
in contrast to the A.V. In Matt. 6:13, B, S, and D all omit the 
doxology of the Lord’s Prayer, which is found in L and W. The R.V. 
relegates it to the margin. B, S, and L, and a few minuscules and versions 
agree in omitting Matt. 12 : 47, though an early corrector of S inserts the 
verse, which is found also in C and D and in many minuscules and 
versions. A decision in regard to this verse is difficult to make. The 
R.V. includes it in the text, but notes in the margin its omission by some 
ancient authorities. In Matt. 27 : 49, B, S, C, L add the incident of the 
piercing of the Lord's side; but it is omitted by A and D and numerous 
minuscules and versions, and by some early Fathers, and was probably 
inserted from John 19: 34 into this verse. 

In the first verse of Mark, S omits ‘the Son of God’, as do several 
minuscules, versions, and some passages in the Fathers. In Mark 6: 20, 
B, S, and L read ‘he was much perplexed’ (zoAAd jadoet), where most 
authorities have ‘he did many things’ (moAAa éxoiet), which makes poor 
sense, and is most probably a corruption of the reading in B, S, and L, 
which is adopted in the R.V. text. Verses 44 and 46 of chapter 9 are 
omitted by B, S, C, L: the words are: ‘where their worm dieth not, 
and the fire is not quenched’, which have been introduced by A, D, and 
others, from verse 48. In verse 49b, B, S, and L omit ‘and every sacrifice 
shall be salted with fire’, which are given in A, C, D, and other authorities, 
and are recorded in the R.V. margin. B and S omit 16: 9-20, the last 
twelve verses of Mark, which are given in A, C, D, and other authorities. 
L (Codex Regius) and others give, after verse 8, first the shorter 
conclusion (‘And all that had been commanded them they briefly reported 
to Peter and those who were with him. And after this Jesus himself 
[appeared to them, and] from the East and as far as to the West sent 
forth through them the sacred and incorruptible proclamation of eternal 
salvation’) and then the longer conclusion (the ordinary last twelve 
verses) as an alternative. Neither conclusion is authoritative. W adds 
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yet another ending after verse 14 in the longer conclusion (The Freer 
Logion). 1 

In Luke 2:14, B, S, A, D, and some versions and Fathers read 
eddoxias for etdoxia (i.e. ‘peace among men of his good pleasure’ instead 
of ‘peace, good-pleasure among men’. eddoxia is read by correctors of 
B and S, and by L and other authorities, including a number of Fathers, 
but scholars rightly prefer the strongly attested etidoxiac. (Compare the 
R.V. text and margin). In Luke 3:22, D, followed by some Latin 
versions, and supported by some Fathers, reads ‘this day I have begotten 
thee’, where most authorities give ‘in thee I am well pleased’. The 
variant which the Western Text (D) gives here is not found in the 
parallel accounts of the baptism of Jesus in the Western Text of Matthew 
and Mark. The origin of the Western variant in Luke 3 : 22 is Psalm 2 : 7. 
The motive of the alteration was to complete the quotation from the Psalm, 
and possibly to give support to adoptionist Christology. Those scholars 
are correct who retain the accepted text, which we find in both A.V. 
and R.V., and which combines the Messianic words ‘thou art my son’ 
from Psalm 2: 7, with a phrase which echoes descriptions of the Servant 
of the Lord in Isaiah 42:1, 44: 2. 

In place of Luke 6 : 5, D inserts the words: ‘On the same day, having 
seen someone working on the Sabbath, he said to him, Man, if thou 
knowest what thou doest, blessed art thou; but if thou knowest not, thou 
art accursed and a transgressor of the law’. This passage is rightly 
rejected as a Western interpolation. 

In Luke 22 : 43-44, S, D, L, numerous minuscules, versions, and 
Fathers, give the incident of the Bloody Sweat, and although these verses 
are omitted by B, A, and other uncials, including W, they are rightly 
regarded as possessing the strongest authority, despite the fact that a 
corrector of S has enclosed the passage with marks of omission. 

In Luke 23 : 34, the word from the Cross, ‘Father, forgive them...’ 
is recorded by S, A, C, and other uncials, but is omitted by the Western 
text, and by B, W, and an early corrector of S. As a ‘Western non- 
interpolation’ it is highly suspect, though it is given by a corrector of the 
Western text. 

Another “Western non-interpolation’ is to be found in Luke 24:51. 
where D omits ‘and he was carried up into heaven’. As these words 
are omitted also by S, they cannot be regarded as part of the original 
text, in spite of their inclusion by B, A, C, L, and a corrector of S. 
The words in verse 52 ‘worshipped him’ are also omitted by D, and, 
although these words are given by B, S, A, C, and many authorities, 
they should probably be rejected. They were not likely to be omitted 
if they were part of the original text, but their insertion would be quite 
easily accounted for. 

In John 1:13, the Western reading substitutes d¢ ... éyerv7jOn for 
ol ... éyevviOnoav, thereby making the fourth Gospel assert the Virgin 
Birth of Christ (“who was born” instead of “who were born”). The 


1 For “The Freer Logion’ see B. H. Street, The Four Gospels, pp. 337-8, and A. E. J. 
Rawlinson, The Gospel according to St. Mark, pp. 248-249. 
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Western reading, although found also in a version known as ‘b’, and 
although quoted by Irenaeus three times and Tertullian twice, must be 
rejected. Its doctrinal motive is obvious, and ‘transcriptional probability’ 
as well as the weight of MSS authority, favours the accepted text. 

In John 1 : 18, B, S, C, L, and other authorities, have povoyerijg Oedc 
(R.V margin) for 6 yovoyevic vidc, read by A, by a corrector of C, 
and by others. The former reading (‘only begotten Divine One’) is to 
be preferred, both on the grounds of superior MSS attestation, and also 
on the time-honoured and generally sound principle of textual criticism 
that the more difficult reading is to be preferred (praestat lectio 
difficilior). A difficult reading is more likely to be changed to an easy 
one than vice-versa. 

In John 2:3, S has ‘they had no wine, because the wine of the 
marriage-feast had been finished’; but as there is very little support from 
other authorities for this reading, and an early corrector of S gives 
joteoyjoavtos oivov with the majority, the reading in S is rightly rejected 
as being probably due to a ‘gloss’ (a copyist’s comment, inserted in the 
margin, and eventually finding its way into the text.). 

In John 3:13, B, S, L, and various minuscules, versions, and some 
Fathers, omit ‘who is in heaven’ (see R.V. margin). The words are 
found in A and N (sixth-century), in other authorities, and some Fathers. 
But so strong is the combined attestation of B, S, L, that the words 
should probably be rejected. 

In John 5 : 3, B, S, A, C, L omit the words ‘waiting for the movement 
of the water’ which are found in the Western text (D) and in various 
other authorities, and in the A.V, but should be rejected as an insertion. 
The following verse in the A.V., concerning the angel, is omitted by B, 
S, C, D, and others. It is found in A and L and in a corrector of C, 
and in some other authorities, but should be rejected. 

In John 6:69, B, S, C, D, L, read ‘the holy one of God’ (rightly 
followed by the R.V.) instead of ‘the Christ, the Son of the living God’, 
given by inferior MSS and adopted by the A.V. A glance at the 
apparatus criticus will show that the saying is found in many different 
forms in various MSS, but the combined authority of the earliest uncials 
is decisive. 

In the Acts of the Apostles the most remarkable textual feature, as 
we have seen, lies in the many additions made by the Western text. In 
this brief article it is impossible to give more than a few examples. Verse 
37 of chapter 8 in the A.V. is given in part by D, which reads: ‘and 
Philip said to him, If thou believest with all thine heart, it is possible: 
and he answered and said, I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God”. 
The verse is contained in some minuscules, and is quoted in part by 
Irenaeus and Cyprian. But it is difficult to see why it should have been 
omitted if it was in the original text. It is easier to understand its insertion, 
as an explanation of the principles and practice of Christian baptism in 
the early Church. 

In chapter 15, D adds verse 34 in the A.V., and here it is supported 
by C and some minuscules and versions; but the weight of MSS is 
against the insertion (B, S, A, and others). D also adds to this verse: 
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’lobdag followed by various Latin versions. Thus D 
reads in this verse: ‘But Silas chose to remain there, and only Judas 
went’. Actually the narrative requires the statement that Silas stayed 
at Antioch, in order to make sense; for, if Silas had gone to Jerusalem 
instead of staying at Antioch, Paul could not have taken him from 
Antioch instead of Mark (see verse 40). It is easier to see why a scribe 
should have felt it necessary to add the verse than to see how it can 
have been omitted if it was originally in the text. 

Some of the additions made by the Western text are surprisingly 
circumstantial in their details. For instance, D tells us in 12:10, that 
Peter and the angel ‘walked down the seven steps’. In 20: 15, after the 
words: ‘we crossed over to Samos’, it adds: xai petvavtes év Towyviiw. 
In 27:5, after it adds: dexanévte. To the last verse 
of Acts it adds: ‘that this is Jesus, the Son of God, through whom the 
whole world is about to be judged’. In spite of many attractive features 
in the Western text of Acts, it should be regarded as an early com- 
mentary on the book rather than its original text. 

We shall not have space for more than a few examples from the 
Epistles. In the first verse of Rom. 5 we have to choose between the 
indicative fyouev and the subjunctive Zywuev. The overwhelming weight 
of MSS authority (including B, S, C, D?, L, and others) is in favour 
of the latter, which is followed by the R.V., the former reading being 
given in the margin. A similar choice confronts us in 1 Cor. 15:49, 
between the indicative gopécouev (‘we shall bear’) and the subjunctive 
gooéowpev (‘let us bear’). The latter is supported by S, A, C, D, and 
others, while the former is supported by only one uncial, B. Yet it is 
the indicative which is followed by the R.V., the latter being relegated 
to the margin. From this judgment we may infer how high a value 
scholars have attached to the Codex Vaticanus. 

In 1 John 4:3, the accepted reading is: ‘And every spirit which 
does not confess Jesus’ (6 su) duodoyei tov ’Incoty). There is evidence 
that instead of ya) éuodoyei Irenaeus and Tertullian read Avex (‘annuls’, 
see R.V. margin). Irenaeus writes ‘solvit Jesum’ (Adv. Haer. 3. 16. 8), 
and Tertullian ‘solventes Jesum’ (Adv. Marc. 5. 16). The Vulgate has 
‘solvit’. The idea of ‘loosing’ Jesus refers to the heresy of Cerinthus 
who ‘sundered’ the human Jesus from the Divine Christ, saying that 
the former came ‘in the flesh’ (i.e. in humanity, as a man) but the latter 
did not, thus denying the reality of the Divine Incarnation. However, 
the Greek MSS authority for yu) déuodoyei is decisive. (cf. 2 John 7). 
The Codex Sinaiticus has after the words év 
aagxi éhndvOdta. This gives the right sense, but the addition has crept 
into the text from the preceding verse. 

In 1 John 5: 6a, the Sinaitic and Alexandrian MSS add to the words 
‘through water and blood’, the words ‘and spirit’, and this reading is 
supported by some minor authorities, but not by the MSS (led by B) 
upon which the A.V. and R.V. are based. Moffatt, however, accepts it. 
If genuine, it would presumably refer to Pentecost. In verses 7 and 8 
the A.V. is based on later and inferior MSS. Verse 7 was inserted into 
a Latin translation, and thence much later found its way into some 
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Greek MSS. The words ‘in earth’ in verse 8 (A.V.) were added by 
the inserter of verse 7 to answer to ‘in heaven’. 
In this article we have not been able to do more than touch the 
fringe of a vast subject. Those who desire to pursue the study further 
will find the following books helpful: 
Westcott and Hort, The New Testament in the Original Greek: Text, 
Introduction, Appendix, 2 vols. 

F. G. Kenyon, Handbook to the Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament (1926 edition). 

F, — Our Bible and Ancient Manuscripts (revised edition, 
1 

B. H. Streeter, The Four Gospels. 

A. C. Clark, The Primitive Text of the Gospels and Acts. 

A. C. Clark, The Acts of the Apostles. 

A. M. Hunter, Interpreting the New Testament, 1900—1950. 

C. a Williams, Alterations to the Text of the Synoptic Gospels 

a cts. 


Have You A Suggestion? 


When a word has been borrowed from another language and has 
become very well known and greatly used, despite the fact that there 
is an equally good word in the original dialect, are we in translation 
work advised to revert to the original word, even against the desire 
of the local people? 


Literal Translation! 


Under the most propitious circumstances translation is never easy 
work. Glaring instances of mistranslation serve as a perpetual warning. 
A book of detachable picture postcards, of the Little Trianon at 
Versailles—where Queen Marie Antoinette and her ladies played at 
farming—contained an introduction in French and English. This was 
the French version: “Pour se divertir 4 jouer 4 la fermiére elle fit 
élever un hameau en miniature, d'un grace un peu maniérée oi la 
tourmente révolutionaire la surprit et l'enleva 4 jamais’. This sentence 
was rendered as follows: ‘“To take one pleasure of diversion she amused 
her self at the farmer wife a miniature hamlet been raised up with 
grace and affected which the disturbance revolutionist surprised her 
and swept her for ever”. 

Upon this, Punch (in whose pages this gem appeared) remarked: 
“Among the things that one has never understood is the unwillingness 
of foreigners who are preparing documents in English to ask any 
assistance from English residents”. 

Might not the same criticism, mutatis mutandis be fairly levelled 
at some missionary translators who neglect the right and proper use 
of the native informant? 
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Translation of Biblical Terms: = 
An Illustration 
i 
]. S. M. Hooper an 
(The author is now preparing for the press a study of 120 key words a 
of the Greek New Testament as they have been translated in some be 
sixteen major Indian languages. This is a pioneer effort to produce an - 
essential tool for the many translators and revisers now engaged in Pr 
producing new versions in several of the most important N. Indian UF 
languages. The following article illustrates the method adopted.) 

In the first meeting of the Central Council of the Bible Society of th 
India and Ceylon, in November 1944, among many other subjects of th 
far-reaching importance that were discussed was that of translation; and gi 
within that vast field one particular part was singled out for special ec 
investigation by a small committee. Its task is to prepare a list of important » of 
Biblical words with the various translations that have been given for in 
them in the major Indian languages. be 
One example of this, on a world-wide scale though in very summary a 
form, is provided by an index in the British and Foreign Bible Society m 
publication, “The Gospel in Many Tongues”, where the words used for } 
‘God’ in the 710 languages in which the Society had published Scriptures = 
up to the year 1937 are given. Some aspects of the same question are d 
discussed, with particular reference to the Greek word aletheia and th 

the Sanskrit satya, in a scholarly and valuable article by Robert M. Clark 
of the United Church of Canada Mission, on ‘A Study of Theological “ 
Categories in the Indian Church’ in the International Review of Missions is 
for January, 1943. 
The humbler purpose of the present article is to encourage study on - 
these lines by giving one small illustration of the kind of problems that is 
will repay investigation, if existing translations in English and some other . 
languages are any criterion of difficulty. The apparatus required is as t! 
many translations of the New Testament as possible; a concordance; , 
dictionaries; and such books of reference as may be available. The debts f 
in this brief article will be obvious to all students. } 
I take a word which occurs only three times in the Greek New t 
Testament. In its noun form it is philotimia, and it is translated as < 
follows in the Authorised Version: In Rom. 15:20 ‘So have I strived 5 ~ 
to preach the Gospel’, in 2 Cor. 5 : 9 “We labour that we may be accepted ‘ 

of Him’, in 1 Thess. 4:11 ‘Study to be quiet’. On the surface there is 
thus little indication that these are all attempts at translation of the ; 
same word. 
The word is not a very pleasing word as one traces its meaning I 
in a lexicon. Grimm-Thayer translates the verb quite literally, ‘to be : 
Se fond of honour’ and so ‘to be actuated by love of honour; from a love t 
ae of honour to strive (to bring something to pass)’ and so ‘to be ambitious 
Bi to..." Thus in later Greek, from its innocent beginning the word has 1 
| 
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come to have a predominantly bad sense. So Liddell & Scott give the 
meaning of the noun as ‘jealous love of honour or distinction, ambition 
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—mostly in a bad sense’; and the further references confirm this un- 
desirable connotation. St. Paul's use of it is evidently an instance of his 
taking a dangerous word and harnessing it to good ends; another familiar 
illustration is in 1 Cor. 9:27, where he takes a prize-fighting word 
and brings it into the vocabulary of the disciplined Christian life. But 
his choice of philotimia has involved his translators in a serious difficulty, 
which the A.V. translators merely evaded. Whether or not such evasion 
is wise or the best possible way of dealing with such a difficulty is 
precisely the type of problem that the translator is constantly called 
upon to face. 

The English Revised Version makes a gallant effort, but the revisers 
are evidently conscious of incomplete success. In Romans and Corinthians 
they say ‘making it my aim’, ‘making it our aim’ and in Thessalonians 
they preserve the A.V. rendering ‘study’; but in all three places they 
give as a marginal note ‘Greek, ambitious’. The marginal reading thus 
confronts the reader, as does the original, with the problem of the place 
of ambition in ethics. If one may say so, this is as it ought to be. When 
in the original there is a colourful word describing a quality that has 
been well known among men from very early days, a quality with warp 
and woof of good and evil inextricably intermingled, is it not well to 
use a word for its translation that preserves the colour and leaves the 
difficulty to be grappled with by the readers? Presumably St. Paul's first 
readers must have felt it and he himself must have known what he was 
doing when he ventured to try to redeem a word of doubtful repute for 
the service of his Master. 

Ambitio, the Latin word behind ‘ambition’, is a definitely less pleasing 
word than the Greek original, which at least makes a noble start. Ambition 
is a ‘going round’ of candidates for office in republican Rome, the 
soliciting of individual citizens for their vote, a canvassing, asking for 
office. The picture is of so familiar a process that even though ambitio 
is a word originally without suggestion of criticism .(a kindred word 
ambitus being used when there is suspicion of the use of bribery or 
threats to win support), it is difficult to be enthusiastic about it. Before 
long by a natural transition the word comes to mean ‘a striving for one's 
favour or goodwill, an excessive desire to please, flattery, adulation’. 
And then the idea of the purpose or end becomes predominant, and 
the word means ‘a desire for honour, popularity, power, display etc.’. 
So Lewis and Short’s testimony corroborates that of Liddell & Scott. 

It is interesting to recall that Plato in the Republic viii. 4 says that 
the first step in the declension of the Ideal State is marked by the 
appearance of a ‘ruffling and ambitious spirit’; his word is philotimia. 
Shakespeare seems to agree with him, when in Henry VIII, III. 2, he 
puts into Wolsey’s mouth the words, *...fling away ambition; by that 
sin fell the angels’. It does not seem possible to reconcile ‘ambition’ with 
the poverty of spirit that is enjoined in the Beatitudes or with St. Paul's 
injunction in Rom. 12: 16, ‘Set not your mind on high things’. It might 
indeed be said that not Christianity alone but almost all the great religions 
denounce self-aggrandisement and self-seeking. And yet it would not 
be true to regard ‘ambition’ as wholly bad; in itself it is non-moral. 
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There is what Aristotle (Ethics II. 7) calls ‘a due and proper desire 
for distinction’; it is because this desire so often betrays people into the 
use of unworthy means, or because it passes the bounds of what is ‘due 
and proper’, that the word has come to have its bad reputation. The 
absence of ‘ambition’, or at least of ‘aspiration’ is a mark of apathy and 
indifference and anything that will quicken dormant energy and rouse 
latent ability, with whatever risks it may be accompanied, is to be 
preferred to the merely vegetable type of existence; hardly without it can 
man be called man, for his progress upward has been governed largely 
by his possession of this particular kind of desire. So young people 
must still be exhorted to be ‘ambitious’; the abuse of a quality must not 
be allowed to forbid its use, and, in what Mrs. Meynell calls ‘this 
ambiguous earth’, we must go on using ambiguous terms. But this means 
that the way of the translator, as well as that of the transgressor, is hard. 

The various modern English versions illustrate this. In Rom. 15 : 20 
A.S. Way, Twentieth Century New Testament, Weymouth, Moffatt, 
Goodspeed, the R.T.S. (The Book of Books) all use ‘ambition’. The 
Basic English translation, with its limited vocabulary, here and in Co- 
rinthians ‘making it my purpose’. The Latin Vulgate frankly evades it, 
with sic autem hoc praedicavi. The French is ingenious: je me suis 
attaché 4 annoncer. German, in Romans and Corinthians, gives fleissig, 
“diligent”, and in Thessalonians, ringen, meaning ‘struggle’ or “strive”; 
Italian, in Romans uses ‘ambition’, and in Corinthians and Thessalonians, 
‘study’; it is interesting to note where the line of division comes in the 
two languages. Esperanto, a language of which I am innocent, gives 
ambiciante in Romans. 

In 2 Cor. 5:9 Weymouth and Goodspeed have ‘ambition’ and Way 
and the Twentieth Century translation have it also, but more emphatically 
—‘our one ambition’. Moffatt gives ‘am eager’ and the R.T.S. ‘we make 
it our aim’. The Vulgate has contendimus and the French nous nous 
efforgons de lui étre agréables. 

It is in 1 Thess. 4:11 that the greatest diversity occurs. Moffatt is 
content with ‘endeavour’ and the Twentieth Century version with ‘make 
it your ambition’. But the Basic version says ‘take pride in being quiet’; 
Weymouth with a slightly different emphasis has ‘vie with one another in 
eagerness for peace’. Goodspeed ventures on ‘surpass yourselves in 
striving to live quietly and mind your own affairs’; and A.S. Way is 
very suggestive with ‘make it a point of honour to avoid religious ex- 
citement’. The French is not far from the English A.V. ...de vous étudier 
a vivre paisiblement; and the Vulgate is vigorous with operam detis ut 
quieti sitis. 

What of Indian translations? I have four Tamil translations at hand; 
unfortunately none of them is earlier than the Union Version. They 
reflect the same kind of uncertainty as has beset the translations in the 
other languages we have glanced at. The Union Version in all three 
places uses the same word ndadu giving the sense of eager and persistent 
pursuit. 

The Rev. N. Gnanapprakasam's version of 1922, the result of thirty 
years study, has muyandruvanthirukka in Romans, giving the sense of 
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continued effort. The ‘Larsen’ version uses the word ménmai, and in 
Thessalonians puts menmaiyaka asikka “to desire, as a dignity or ex- 
cellence, to be quiet’. The 1941 Revision uses the word péraval in all 
three places, with the sense of strong desire. 

I am discouraged from essaying the path in unknown tongues, by 
the fact that the word used in Hindi seems to convey no impression 
whatever to my Hindi-speaking servants on whom I tried it; but it may 
be noted that in Urdu the word used in Romans and Corinthians is the 
word for ambition, while the word for desire is used in Thessalonians. 

I have refrained from the temptation to try to assess the relative 
merits of the courageous efforts that have been made, whether in English 
or in other languages, to bring out the full force of the word that St. 
Paul chose to use. But I hope that I have shown that such study, even 
if it has no other value, may be of fascinating interest to the student 
himself, and that not seldom it brings new meaning out of familiar words. 


The Old Testament in Greek 
F. F. Bruce 


(This is the first of a series descriptive of the great versions of the Early 
Church designed to illustrate their importance in establishing the text of 
the originals and, by implication, their bearing on the work of translators 
today. It is reproduced by permission of the author and his publishers, 
Pickering & Inglis, from The Books and the Parchments (/952).) 


Part I. 

The writer remembers being present once at a conference of theo- 
logians, where one of the subjects debated was the nature of true theology. 
One eminent speaker declared on the first day of the conference: ‘A 
man can be a good theologian even if he knows nothing but the 
Authorized Version of the Bible’. Another speaker, who arrived later and 
so did not hear this dictum, read a paper on the second day in the course 
of which he said: ‘I would not call a man a theologian unless he could 
translate from the Septuagint back into Hebrew’. As someone else would 
have said had he been present: ‘It all depends on what you mean by 
a theologian’. This is not what we are going to consider now, but 
perhaps this article will suggest to the reader some of the reasons which 
led the second speaker to attach such high value to the Septuagint. 

What, then, is the Septuagint? The term itself comes from the Latin 
word for ‘seventy’, septuaginta, and it is frequently indicated by the 
Roman numeral sign LXX. The origin of the name is to be found in 
an ancient document known as the Letter of Aristeas. This document 
belongs to the years around 100 B.C., but it purports to have been 
written over a century and a half earlier by Aristeas, an official at 
the court of King Ptolemy Philadelphus, of Egypt (285-246 B.C.), 
to his brother, Philocrates. Ptolemy was renowned as a patron of 
literature and it was under him that the great library at Alexandria, one 
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of the world’s cultural wonders for 900 years, was inaugurated. The 
letter describes how Demetrius of Phalerum, said to have been Ptolemy's 
librarian, aroused the king's interest in the Jewish Law and advised him 
to send a delegation to the high priest, Eleazar, at Jerusalem. The high 
priest chose as translators six elders from each of the twelve tribes 
of Israel and sent them to Alexandria, along with a specially accurate 
and beautiful parchment of the Torah. The elders were royally dined 
and wined, and proved their wisdom in debate; then they took up their 
residence in a house on the island of Pharos (the island otherwise famed 
for its lighthouse), where in seventy-two days they completed their 
task of translating the Pentateuch into Greek, presenting an agreed 
version as the result of conference and comparison. ! 

This story explains the name ‘Septuagint’ applied to this version, 2 
but it was not written to explain a name but to place the stamp of 
authority upon a translation. To understand why this was necessary 
we must look farther back in history. 

We read in the book of Jeremiah (chapters 41 to 44) of a large 
number of the inhabitants of Judah who went down to Egypt to settle 
there three or four months after the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
Temple by the armies of Nebuchadnezzar (587 B.C.). From that time 
to the present day Egypt has never been without a Jewish colony. About 
the same time as the migration in which Jeremiah was forced to take 
part, a king of Egypt settled a garrison of Jews on the southern frontier 
of his kingdom, at Elephantine, at the first cataract of the Nile. If 
they were not members of the group that went down with Jeremiah, they 
were their fellow-countrymen. This military colony flourished at 
Elephantine, and built a temple there some time before 525 B.C. 

But the heyday of Jewish colonization in Egypt dawned when 
Alexander the Great founded Alexandria in 332 B.C. Practically from 
the first, Jews formed a very important element in the population of 
this great commercial and cultural capital. Most of the members of the 
Ptolemy dynasty, which fell heir to Alexander's Empire in Egypt and 
the neighbouring territories and had its seat of government at Alexandria, 
favoured the Jews and assigned them a special quarter of Alexandria. 
By the early years of the Christian era we are told that there were 
almost a million Jews in Egypt, that two out of the five wards of 
Alexandria were known as Jewish districts, and that others were 
scattered throughout the remaining three wards. 

Alexandria was from the start a Greek-speaking city, and its Jewish 
population soon forgot their Palestinian vernacular and came to speak 
exclusively in Greek. If these people were to make any use of the Hebrew 
Bible, it must be in a translation. A Greek Targum was as necessary 
in Alexandria as an Aramaic Targum was in Palestine and Babylonia. 
And the internal evidence of the Septuagint suggests that this Greek 


1 Later writers improved on this account by telling how the 72 translators did their work 
in separate cells, and how after 72 days all their versions were found to coincide 
exactly—sufficient proof of the divine inspiration of the work! 

2 Note that primarily the term ‘Septuagint’ applies to the Pentateuch only; it was at the 
time of Origen (early 3rd cent. A.D.) that it came to denote, as it does now, the whole 
Old Testament in Greek. 
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version of the Old Testament was made in the first instance to meet 
the requirements of the Jewish population of Alexandria, and not to 
grace the royal library. That a copy ultimately found its way into the 
royal library is quite likely, but that is another matter. 

The exact circumstances under which the Septuagint translation began 
to be made are unknown. The various ancient reports agree in saying 


that it was made in Alexandria, and that it was begun in the third 
century B.C., and this is borne out by the character of the work. The 
language suggests that the translators were Egyptian Jews, and quotations 
from the Septuagint text of Genesis and Exodus appear in Greek 
literature before 200 B.C. 

When we are dealing with an ancient work in the language in which 
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it was written, we endeavour by the methods of textual criticism to arrive 
as nearly as possible at the text of the original document. But in dealing 
with translations we may have to adopt a quite different procedure. If 
the translation was an official one from the start, then we can make it 
our business to determine the original text of the official translation. 
But the fact is that the official translation very often lies at the end 
and not at the beginning of the history of the translation of a document 
from another language. For instance, Jerome's Latin version of the Bible, 
which became the ‘Authorized Version’ of Western Christendom, was 
preceded by a large number of individual and unofficial attempts at 
translation. The evidence suggests that this was so with the Greek 
translation of the Old Testament. Some of the extant manuscripts of 
the Septuagint exhibit texts of certain portions of the Old Testament 
varying from one another to such an extent that they cannot have been 
derived from a single archetype by the ordinary chances of scribal cor- 
ruption and so forth. They represent varying translations from Hebrew 
into Greek. In the first century A.D. the evidence of quotations from 
the Greek Bible in authors like Josephus, Philo of Alexandria, and 
some New Testament writers, points to the existence at that time of 
variant Greek translations. 

Such a state of affairs is unsatisfactory, and we can trace a number 
of attempts to give official status to one particular form of the Greek 
text of the Old Testament. The earliest of these attempts was closely 
connected with the Letter of Aristeas. Of all the Old Testament, the 
most important section in the eyes of Jews after the return from the 
Babylonian exile was the Pentateuch. The Pentateuch, as distinct from 
the rest of the Old Testament, was read straight through in the synagogue 
sabbath by sabbath, according to a triennial lectionary cycle, whereas 
only selections from other parts of the Old Testament were read in 
public. It must have seemed highly desirable to the leaders of Alexandrian 
Jewry that there should be one standard Greek version of the Pentateuch, 
instead of a number of unofficial versions differing from each other. 

Dr. Kahle has argued convincingly * that it was to invest a new 
standard version with the necessary authority in the eyes of the people 
that the Letter of Aristeas was written. For it is plain from the wording 
of that Letter that the Greek version of the Pentateuch which it celebrates 
was intended to supersede previously existing versions which were 


The Cairo Geniza, pp. 132 ff. 
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regarded as inadequate. It represents Demetrius of Phalerum as writing 
to King Ptolemy: 


‘Since Your Majesty has given orders for the collection of those 
books which are lacking to complete the library... I report to you 
as follows: The books of the law of the Jews are lacking, together 
with a few others. For they are composed in Hebrew letters and 
language, and have been interpreted rather carelessly and not in 
accordance with the actual sense, as is reported by those who know; 
for they have not received royal attention’. 


And later in the letter we read that some earlier Greek writers had 
quoted from the Jewish law, but had come to grief because they used 
‘the earlier translations which were rather precarious’. 

Dr. Kahle’s conclusion is that the standard version of the Greek 
Pentateuch, intended to supersede these earlier translations which were 
deficient in accuracy, was made about 100 B.C.,4 that the Letter of 
Aristeas was written to give it the requisite prestige and that the enter- 
prise proved successful in the long run, although some variant translations 
continued to be used for a considerable time afterwards. Like our English 
Authorized Version, it was a revision of earlier translations, incorporating 
their good features, correcting their defects, and ultimately superseding 
them because of its inherent worth. 

The Pentateuch seems to have been the only part of the Greek 
Old Testament of which a standard text was established by Jewish 
authorities. The Jews might have gone on at a later time to produce a 
standard text of the rest of the Septuagint, but for reasons which will 
be mentioned below, they lost interest in the Septuagint altogether. With 
the most fragmentary exceptions, every manuscript of the Septuagint 
which has come down to our day was copied and preserved in Christian, 
not Jewish circles. 5 

There were two main reasons why the Jews lost interest in the 
Septuagint. One was that from the first century A.D. onwards the 
Christians adopted it as their version of the Old Testament, and used 
it freely in their propagation and defence of the Christian faith. It is 
little wonder that Christians came to attach some degree of divine 
inspiration to the Septuagint, for some of its translations might almost 
appear to have been providentially intended to support Christian ar- 
guments. The use which Christians made of it can be traced in several 
New Testament passages. One example is the quotation from Amos 9 : 11, 
12 in James's speech in Acts 15: 16-18, where the Septuagint version 
differs considerably from the Massoretic Hebrew text of Amos (re- 
presented in our English Old Testament), and where the Septuagint 
gives more explicit support to James’s argument than the Massoretic text 


‘If this dating is right, then the fragmentary papyrus of Deut. 25-28 in Greek in the 
Rylands Library, Manchester, dated about the middle of the second century B.C., 
exhibits a text older than this standard version of the Pentateuch. See C. H. Roberts. 
Two Biblical Papyri in the John Rylands Library, Manchester (1936). 


5 This is not the only Jewish work which has been preserved by Christians. The same 
applies to the writings of Philo and Josephus. 
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does. ® But it is when we go on to the second century that we realize 
what an armoury of textual ammunition for disputes against the Jews 
Christian apologists found in the Septuagint. If we read Justin Martyr's 
Dialogue with Trypho the Jew (the setting of which is at Ephesus 
shortly after A.D. 135), we find there a good example of this. Trypho 
on occasion demurs to Justin's quotations from the Septuagint, on the 
ground that it does not properly represent the Hebrew text; Justin replies 
that the Rabbis have obviously altered the Hebrew in order to obscure 
the correspondence between the prophecy and its fulfilment. For example. 
Justin quotes Psalm 96:10 in the form, ‘Say among the nations that 
the Lord reigned from the tree’, and charges the Jews with having cut 
out the words ‘from the tree’ so as to remove a reference to the crucifixion. 
Trypho answers: ‘Whether the rulers of the people have erased any 
portion of the Scriptures, as you affirm, God knows; but it seems in- 
credible’. 7 Trypho was right, in fact; the phrase, ‘from the tree’, was 
not omitted by Jews, but added by Christians. 

Another reason for the Jews’ loss of interest in the Septuagint lies 
in the fact that about A.D. 100 a revised standard text was established 
for the Hebrew Bible by Jewish scholars, in the first instance for the 
Pentateuch and later for the other Old Testament books. This was the 
beginning of the process of revision and editing which lasted for several 
centuries and resulted in the production of the Massoretic text. The 
standard text fixed about A.D. 100 was the consonantal text which 
formed the basis of the Massoretes’ labours. Variant forms of the Hebrew 
text which had existed before A.D. 100 were allowed to disappear, with 
the exception of the Samaritan Pentateuch which was preserved outside 
Jewish circles. But when this authorized text was fixed, any version in 
another language which was to be fit for Jewish use must conform to 
it, and this the existing forms of the Greek version plainly did not. So 
here was a further reason for repudiating the Septuagint, and the version 
which had once been officially authorized by Alexandrian Jewry and 
protected from alteration by the most solemn sanctions, the version which 
Philo regarded as written by inspiration, was now represented as the 
work of Satan; ‘the accursed day on which the seventy elders wrote the 
Law in Greek for the king’ was compared to the day on which Israel 
had made the golden calf. 

A new translation of the Bible into Greek was required for Greek- 
speaking Jews, and this translation was provided by a man named Aquila. 
We are told by the fourth-century writer, Epiphanius, that Aquila was 


*The LXX version. quoted by James. presupposes Heb. yidréshu (‘will seek’) for 
Massoretic yiréshu (‘will possess’), and ‘adam (‘man’) for ‘Eddm:; and it neglects the 
particle ‘eth. the mark of the accusative case. which precedes shé’érith (‘remnant’). But 
the LXX version must represent a variant Hebrew text which has disappeared: and, as 
C.C. Torrey points out. even the Massoretic text would have served James’ purpose (if 
not with the same explicitness). since it predicts that the Messianic community will 
gain possession of al] the nations which are called by the name of the God of Israel’ 
(Composition and Date of Acts (1916), pp. 38 f.). 

* Dialogue. chap. 73: cf. Justin's First Apology. chap. 41 The phrase is not present in 
any copy of the LXX which has come down to us. It may have found its way into 
the Septuagint texts on which Justin relied from the Epistle of Barnabas. viii. 5: ° 
kingdom of Christ (or the reign of Christ) is on the tree. 
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a relative of the Emperor Hadrian, a native of Sinope, on the Black Sea, 
who came to Jerusalem as a civil servant. There he became a Christian, 
but his inadequate emancipation from some of his pre-Christian ideas 
and ways brought upon him a public rebuke from the elders of the 
Church. Aquila thereupon took offence, left the Church, and became a 
Jewish proselyte. Most of this story is probably fictitious, but that he 
was a Jewish proselyte from the Black Sea coast is confirmed by earlier 
and more trustworthy writers, and the evidence suggests that he 
flourished in the first half of the second century A.D. His translation 
not only followed the newly established Hebrew text but did so with 
such slavish literalness that it could hardly be called Greek: the individual 
words were Greek, but they were put together according to the rules 
of Hebrew composition. One interesting feature of his translation is 
that in Isaiah 7:14 he translated Heb. ‘almah® by Gk. neanis, ‘young 
woman’, and not by parthenos, ‘maiden’, ‘virgin’. The Septuagint 
translation was parthenos, which suited the Christian interpretation of 
this passage as a prophecy of the virginal conception of Christ (as in 
Matt. 1 : 23). The replacement of parthenos by neanis in the later Greek 
versions blunted the point of this application. 

Towards the end of the second century A.D. another Jewish proselyte, 
Theodotion, a native of Ephesus, produced another Greek version of 
the Old Testament. This was not an original work; what Theodotion 
seems to have done is to have taken an older Greek translation belonging 
to the pre-Christian era—one, indeed, which appears to lie behind some 
of the Old Testament quotations in the New Testament, particularly 
in Revelation—and revised it in accordance with the standard Hebrew 
text. It is interesting to note that it was Theodotion’s version of Daniel 
that the Church adopted for purposes of its standard version of the 
Greek Bible, and not the older version commonly called the Septuagint 
version of that book. The reason for this was probably the simple fact 
that in the book of Daniel Theodotion’s translation is much more satis- 
factory of the two. The ‘Septuagint’ translation of Daniel is extant only 
in two manuscripts—the cursive 87, in the Chigi library in Rome (9th 
or 11th cent. A.D.) and one of the papyrus codices in the Chester 
Beatty Collection (3rd cent. A.D.). It is also possible that the relation 
between I Esdras in the Septuagint (= I Esdras in the English Apo- 
crypha) and 2 Esdras in the Septuagint (= Ezra-Nehemiah of the 
Massoretic text and the English Bible) is that the former is an older 
Septuagint version and the latter is Theodotion’s version. 

Some time after Theodotion another Greek version of the Old 
Testament was made by Symmachus, who belonged to the Jewish- 
Christian sect of the Ebionites. His aim seems to have been an idiomatic 
Greek version, and his method of operation was thus as far removed 
as possible from Aquila’s. 

The grandson and translator of Jesus ben Sira, in his prologue to 
his grandfather's book (Ecclesiasticus), implies that about 132 B.C. a 


® While ‘almah is strictly ‘young woman’, and béthalah is strictly ‘virgin’. in Hebrew. 
yet in the Old Testament ‘almah, which occurs seven times, does not seem to be used 
in a markedly different way from béthalah, which occurs fifty times. 
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great part of the Old Testament (possibly all of it) was available in 
Greek. “Things originally spoken in Hebrew’, he says, ‘have not the 
same force in them, when they are translated into another tongue: and 
not only these, but the law itself, and the prophecies, and the rest 
of the books, have no small difference, when they are spoken in their 
original language’. (To be continued). 


The Revision of the Chokwe New Testament 
D. B. Long 


Chokwe is one of the most virile of the Bantu languages in this 
belt of Africa, the people having been great warriors and traders with 
no fear whatever of travelling long distances. The home of the tribe 
is in the Cassai valley, but the Swedish Mission down on the borders 
of the Kalahari desert in South West Africa sells almost as much Chokwe 
literature as some of our purely Chokwe missions up here. The mines 
through Southern Congo, N. Rhodesia and S. Rhodesia as well as South 
Africa have large numbers of A-Chokwe. North into the Congo in the 
area of the Unevangelized Tribes Mission there are thousands of Chokwe 
people, as down in Bie in the Umbundu tribe and over among the Songo 
tribe as well. I mention this because they manifest the greatest freedom 
in adopting and adapting words from everywhere, moulding them to 
fit the genius of their own tongue and in a year or two will argue that 
such words are pure Chokwe from the times of their grandfathers. The 
fact that the Portuguese authorities do not recognize native languages 
and demand that all teaching and school work be done in Portuguese 
has also tended in this direction and they have blithely taken on hundreds 
of Portuguese words, developed nouns from verbs and vice-versa, made 
adjectives, adverbs on their own pattern from Portuguese roots and 
continue to do so, even in the most backward pagan villages. Where 
certain words have been lacking they have of their own will formed 
abstracts from concretes and such like, once they get the idea involved 
and this has been a tremendous help to us in theological terms. In general 
they formed abstracts by prefixing ‘u’ to the concrete or the verb form 
and putting it into the noun class of their own abstracts, e.g. kuhuka: to 
be bad or naughty, chihuki: a bad person, uhuka: badness or naughtiness. 
Thus, though they did not have such a word when they themselves 
needed ‘deity’, they took Zambi, put the abstract prefix ‘u’ on it and 
now LUzambi is part of the language. In the same way was made Lkristu 
for ‘messiahship’. For ‘the place of the unrepentant dead’ they used the 
word mbwemena (‘the burning’) from kuwema, ‘to burn’ and it now has 
almost completely lost any other meaning. 


Lord 

With ‘Lord’ we have had no trouble at all since Mwene has almost 
the same area of meaning as our word. Mwene wa zuwo is ‘the head 
of the house’, its owner, its boss, he who commands. Mwene wa ndungo 
(shortened to mwenya ndungo) means ‘the slave's master or owner’ 
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(ndungo is ‘slave'). Mwenya chifuchi is ‘the owner, governor or ruler 
of the country’. 
Forgiveness 

Ukonekeno for ‘forgiveness’ is their ordinary word for the act of 
forgiving any crime or trespass, anulling any debt, or cancelling any 
obligation against the person involved. It does not have the idea of a 
person's being cleared from a charge because of satisfaction given, but 
then neither does our English ‘forgiveness’ and that will have to be 
dealt with by teaching. 
Faith 

‘Faith’ has given no difficulty since their word kufuliela and its noun 
ufulielo mean much as our word does, ‘to believe a statement made’, 
‘to depend on a person's word’, ‘to trust in a person to perform some- 
thing on our behalf’, etc. Thus it is easily applied and understood as our 
initial act of faith in accepting God's word regarding ourselves and 
regarding His Son, and also of that attitude of mind and heart whereby 
we look to God and depend on Him for everything. 


Love 


‘Love’ is a word which has deepened very much with its association 
with Christian things. The word means basically ‘to want’, ‘to desire’, 
though even in the native mind it also had some of the thought of 
‘loving’ one’s children, etc. But like all other such moral words it had 
little power or depth. Now it is different, and a new conception of its 
richness has come to them as they measure love by the love of God 
in Christ. 

Bishop 

‘Bishop’ (episkopos) we have rendered by kalayi from the verb ‘to 
watch or guard’. A kalayi in everyday life means one who watches over 
a house or property for a master, or a watchman or sentinel set in time 
of war who is responsible for the safety of the village or camp in case 
of enemy action. In church affairs they have taken readily to the idea 
of an ‘overseer’ in spiritual things and the idea of doing it as responsible 
to our absent Lord has, of course, heightened the parallel. 


Flesh 


For ‘flesh’ (sarx) we have used the word musunya which is their 
word for the flesh of a person or animal as distinct from ‘meat’ which 
is yifwo. Here we had to teach them its meaning but have found it 
very rapidly accepted and even among unconverted people who had 
some contact with the Scriptures we find them using the word in its 
Scriptural sense. 


Predestinate 

For ‘predestinate’ we have used the word kufunjika which in its 
simplest meaning is just to draw a line or mark, but hence to mark some- 
thing, and often to mark it out for some special purpose. This is one 
of the very few doctrinal words which have been changed in the revision, 
but the word there used was grammatically incorrect so that apart from 
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any question of its meaning it just never made sense. The above has 
been used as an explanation and has become current. 


Words which have given us a little more trouble are the following: 


Conscience 

‘Conscience’, which is a thing not even understood by villagers, has 
been difficult to get around, but we have used shimbi ya mbunge, lit. 
‘the law of the heart’. In some places because of construction we have 
shortened it to ‘heart’, and have sought by teaching to show them that 
there is a law within which accuses when we do wrong. They say they 
feel this voice (sometimes we wonder!!) but that they have never heard 
a name for it. Thus the ‘law of the heart’ has become fixed but is some- 
thing which requires teaching. 


Repentance 

‘Repentance’ we have rendered by kulikonyeka which is from the 
root kukoneka ‘to fold back over’, and lit. means ‘to go back on oneself’. 
It has been objected to by one brother because it is used in the bad 
sense too, of a person going back on their word or purpose, but has 
been retained since in its good sense it is used by them constantly of 
a person pursuing a certain course, but who has a change of mind or 
heart, and turns right round to go the other way. The word has now 
become so deeply fixed in the sense of ‘repentance’ that Christians use 
it in a way never thought of by others, and when they come to us about 
something wrong they have done say they have come to ‘repent” before us. 


Holy 

‘Holy’ has been rendered by sandu from the Portuguese santo. I 
personally am quite convinced that in the beginning we ought to have 
taken the word taboo as they have in Lunda and Luvale (v. Horton, 
The Bible Translator, July 1951). But this was not then realized or 
agreed to and now the word sandu has become so deeply rooted in the 
thinking of the Christians that it would make for untold confusion to 
try to uproot it. It has definitely taken on its proper meaning to Christians, 
though, of course, non-Christians have to be taught. Some have suggested 
kunanga and unango, but since this means ‘keeping of oneself from filth’ 
and hence ‘purity’ we have retained it in that sense. 


Grace 

‘Grace’ we have rendered by vumbi which has troubled us somewhat 
by its very elasticity. Whether the noun comes from the verb kuvumbika 
or vice-versa we cannot be sure. Kuvumbika means ‘to serve’, but not 
for money; rather out of a sense of regard or respect. Hence kavumbi 
is ‘a disciple’, one who acts much as John Mark acted toward the 
apostles. (This word we have used with great success for ‘deacons’). 
Therefore in this sense the word vumbi means ‘to show respect or liberal 
good-will irrespective of the person's right to such treatment or other- 
wise’. Along this line of reasoning it means ‘to be gracious towards’, ‘to 
be merciful to’, ‘to be kindly disposed to’, and in this sense we have 
had little difficulty. The idea of Grace as a sphere and a condition is, 
of course, far removed from any purely native thought and we have to 
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depend on constant teaching. We have, however, even in this succeeded, 
and the term vumbi lia Zambi is now something recognized as character- 
istic of Himself and the basis and ground of all His dealings with 
humanity. 
Sin 

For ‘sin’ as a root principle in us, the word used from the beginning 
of the work has been shili. This word in the minds of the people seems 
to be the basic motive power for all evil that a man may commit. It 
has a very slight tinge of the meaning of ‘malice’ but this quite obviously 
as a secondary or perhaps explanatory meaning. Then mission natives 
started using it (maybe led by missionaries) as a euphemism for ‘adultery’, 
and this led one or two to doubt its propriety for ‘sin’, even though we have 
precisely the same usage in English. Our main trouble lies in the fact 
that there is no word for a concrete act from this same root, and there- 
fore we have to use a different word for the act, mulonga. There is an 
abstract word for the act of committing a mulonga (kuvulumuna mulonga) 
which is uvulumunyi, but this refers rather to the state or condition of 
one because he has been guilty of such an act and not to any principle 
within which led him to do it. Much as we would have liked to have, 
as in most other languages they have, the same word for ‘sin’ as a 
principle and ‘sin’ as an act, the native seems to assume that mulonga 
springs from and is the fruit of shili in the heart and therefore we have 
used that with the backing of almost fifty years of usage. 


A Study of the Word "’Sin” 


With its correlatives Sinner, Err, Fault, Guilt, Iniquity, Offence, Male- 
factor, Mischief, Perverse, Transgress, Trespass, Wicked, Wrong. 


Kenneth Grayston 


(Reproduced by permission of the publishers, The Student Christian 
Movement Press Ltd., from A Theological Word Book of the Bible, 
edited by Alan Richardson.) 


Part 1 - Old Testament 


Despite the variety of these words which denote something central 
in the religious consciousness, they are inadequate to express the cor- 
responding Hebrew terms. Nor has the English Bible any consistent way 
of translating one Hebrew word or group of words by one English word. 
The Hebrew usages may roughly be classed according to derivation 
thus: (1) Deviation from the right way: h ¢’, to miss a goal or way; 
e.g. among the Benjamite warriors there were men ‘who could sling 
stones at an hair-breadth, and not miss’ (Judges 20:16). Hence sin 
is failing to do something in relation to man or God. The same idea 
underlies ‘awon (iniquity), shagah (err), and ‘wl (wicked). A group 
of seven words is represented by ‘perverse’, meaning any deviation, 
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distortion, crookedness of what is properly upright. In the Wisdom 
literature, perversity becomes a consciously arrogant attitude which 
inevitably leads to strife and disharmony. Its opposite is ‘the fear of 
the Lord’, i.e. the true religious life. (2) Words denoting the changed 
status of the agent: rasha’, used of the guilty as opposed to the innocent; 
and ‘asham (guilt, guilt-offering). Leviticus 4: 1-6: 7 sets out the con- 
sequences for anyone who sins unwittingly in any of God's commanded 
things. Neither the sin-offering (the root is A t’) nor the guilt-offering 
is known before the exile, and they are not clearly distinguished; though 
the guilt-offering seems to apply to offences against God or man that 
could be estimated and so recovered by compensation (e.g. a ram as 
sacrifice, restitution and one-fifth the value as penalty). The sin here 
in question is not deliberate disobedience of moral laws but ritual and 
ceremonial mistakes, and defilements by inadvertence and ignorance. It 
follows from Hebrew psychology that a man is responsible for all his 
actions, for every action has its effect on the soul of the person who 
acts. This state of ‘answerableness’ for something done is expressed by 
‘'asham; and unless some atonement is made it poisons the soul from 
within. Unless it is laid down that a man bears his own sin, ‘guilt’ 
spreads and infects the group to which he belongs. (3) Rebellion against 
a superior cr unfaithfulness to an agreement (pasha'—inadequately 
translated ‘trespass’, ‘transgress’). ‘Israel rebelled against the House of 
David’ (I Kings 12:19) gives the secular sense, and “Thy first father 
sinned, and thy interpreters have rebelled against me’ (Isaiah 43 : 27) 
the religious sense. Compare Isaiah 1:2, ‘sons have I brought up and 
reared, and they have rebelled against me’. The force of this word is 
shown by Job 34:37—‘he addeth rebellion (pesha’) unto his sin 
(hatta’'th)’. Together with associated terms it describes sin as a personal, 
voluntary act; rebellion against a superior, not withdrawal from co- 
operation with an equal. (4) A wide group of words characterizing sin 
as badness, violence, destructiveness, trouble, worthlessness, vanity, folly, 
and senselessness. 

No difference of any importance is discoverable in the Old Testament 
use of the three commonest roots, A t’, ‘awon, pesha’, i.e. behind the 
diversity of derivation there is a fundamental, unified conception of sin 
characterized in part as failure, in part as irregularity or crookedness, 
in part as infringement of the psychic totality of the soul. In the old 
Israelite view of life, good actions are normal and must produce good 
results. Sinful actions are abnormal, preying on the positive forces of 
life. The righteous soul is upright; the sinful soul is crooked. Sin means 
dissolution of the soul, and the soul entirely sinful is no longer reckoned 
a human soul. 

All life is upheld by covenant (q.v.); and the essence of sin is breach 
of covenant, e.g. injuring one’s brother: ‘forgive... the transgression of 
thy brethren, and their sin, for that they did unto thee evil’ (Genesis 
50:17; note how widely this extends in Amos 1:6, 9, 11). Every 
violation of marriage is sin, because taking another man’s wife violates 
a covenant (e.g. Genesis 39 : 9, ‘how then can I do this great wickedness, 
and sin against God?’). So also is incest as violating one’s own covenant 
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(Leviticus 20); the deed at Sodom as violating hospitality towards 
strangers (Genesis 19); and not at once giving a hired labourer the 


wages due to him by covenant (Deuteronomy 24 : 15). Every deed which ! 


injures the community is sin: thus Hezekiah offended by failing in his 
vassal duties to Sennacherib (II Kings 18: 14). In Genesis 43:9 (R.V. 
margin) Judah, who has taken responsibility for Benjamin, says to Israel: 
‘if I bring him not unto thee... then I shall have sinned against thee 
for ever’. Thus one man may be a sinner in relation to another, by virtue 
of the obligation between them; and rasha’ often means the man who is 
wrong in a particular case. In Exodus 23:1 assistance to the wicked 
is forbidden (i.e. to the guilty party in a lawsuit), for that is equivalent 
to ‘justifying’ him (Exodus 23:7, Deuteronomy 25:1, Proverbs 17 : 15, 
Isaiah 5 : 23). If the wicked man does not fulfil the duties of fellowship, 
the righteous man who maintains them does not get his due from the 
community. The violator of the covenant becomes the debtor of the 
righteous who can claim recompense and vengeance. 

But sin also means that the soul itself is diseased, to a degree 
determined by the consideration: did the action arise in the centre of 
the will, or did it merely lie on the circumference? A man may sin 
unknowingly (Balaam sinned because he did not know that God's angel 
stood before him, Numbers 22 : 34), and none can avoid such actions 
(shagag, to err); but the infringement of rights can be healed by 
restitution and the mental hurt that threatens the sinner by sacrifice. 
But more deeply seated sin cannot be so removed: it spreads like a 
poison, issues in violence and mischief (Psalm 55: 9-11), is allied with 
the curse (Deuteronomy 28 : 15ff.) as righteousness is allied with the 
blessing, and finally must come out and destroy the doer. “The wicked 
are like the troubled sea; for it cannot rest, and its waters cast up mire 
and dirt. There is no peace...to the wicked’ (Isaiah 57: 20f.). The 
frequent descriptions of sinners reflect this point of view; though in 
the Psalms ‘sinners’ represent a definite religious type which lacks the 
fundamental devotion of the righteous to the Law. The term is applied 
as a result not of individual sinful acts but of an attitude comprising a 
man’s life as a whole. 

The sinner counteracts the positive forces which uphold the community 
and have their root in God. All sin, not only cultic transgression and 
direct apostasy, is violation of God because he is the soul of every 
Israelite covenant (II Samuel 12:13). As a result of the work of the 
eighth-century prophets, sin centred more and more on disobedience and 
rebellion against God, and gave strength to belief in God's imminent 
intervention in judgment upon sinners. ‘But I will not be always wroth: 
for the spirit should fail before me, and the souls which I have made’ 
(Isaiah 57 : 16). God is merciful (Micah 7 : 18ff.) and keeps his covenant 
with the fathers; and the soul dominated by consciousness of sin trusts 
in him and is maintained in life. Confession of sin (Psalm 32 : 5, 38 : 18), 
not only in the cult but face to face with God (Psalm 51), wins for- 
giveness and so the soul is restored to wholeness; ‘thou has in love to 
my soul delivered it from the pit of corruption; for thou has cast all 
my sins behind thy back’ (Isaiah 38: 17). 
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Questions and Answers 
Translation of Matthew 6: 13 in Ruanda 


Question: 

The New Testament Revision committee of Ruanda asks for 
uidance on this verse. The present translation is Ntutujyane mu bitwosya. 
This means ‘Lead us not into things which entice us to evil’. 

Our difficulty, a well-known one, derives from the meaning of 
‘temptation’. Is it ‘testing’ as in James 1:2? If this is the meaning, it 
follows closely our Lord’s own prayer in the garden, ‘If it be possible, 
let this cup pass from me’. If it is ‘enticing to evil’, it seems to contradict 
the thought in James 1: 13, ‘Let no man say... I am tempted of God’. 
Yet the prayer as it stands in Ruanda suggests that God is taking the 
initiative in leading us into evil, and can be only kept from doing so 
by our prayer. 

The reason for these questions is that in Ruanda we have two words, 
one for each type of testing, kw-oshya as used at present which means 
‘enticing, seducing to evil’, and the other ku-gerageza, giving much more 
the idea of testing. 

Again the word ‘lead’ used in the existing text makes it clear that God 
takes the initiative in our testings or temptations, and the word literally 
means goes with us into them. The French of the ‘Segond’ version gives 
induis, which according to my dictionary gives the idea of persuasion. 
On the other hand, the ‘Synodale’ version says ‘ne nous laisse pas suc- 
comber a la tentation’. ‘Don’t abandon us to succumb to temptation’. 
Perhaps ‘abandon us’ is putting too strong a meaning into ‘nous laisser’, 
but Mr. Hands of the S.D.A. had a commentary which gave this 
meaning. ‘ 

Do you feel it can bear this meaning, ‘Leave us not to fall into 

temptation’? We have therefore the following possibilities: 

1. The present text, Ntutujyane mu bitwoshya. ‘Lead us not into things 
that entice us to evil’. 

2. Ntuduhane mu bitwoshya. ‘Don’t abandon us in the things that 
entice us to evil’. 

3. Ntutujyane mu bitugerageza. ‘Lead us not into things which test us’. 

4. Ntutwemerere kugushwa n’ibitwoshya. ‘Don't allow us to succumb 
to temptation’. 


Answer: 


As you say, this is a notorious crux. Your difficulty is accentuated, 
apparently, by the fact that you have no exact word equivalent of the 
Greek peirasmos. The one thing the translator should be careful of is 
the danger of leaning too much towards exegesis in solving this problem. 
I know that it cannot altogether be avoided, but it is a safe rule to 
choose a minimal or even a neutral meaning as an equivalent of the 
Greek original rather than risk a term which is too decisive in the matter 
of exegesis. 
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As far as I am aware, no one has discovered a simple explanation 
of the problem of peirasmos in the New Testament. It brings us right 
up against the profoundest mysteries of our faith. 

In my view, it would be safer to use your word ku-gerageza and 
leave it to your preachers and exegetes to deal with its implications, 
The idea of testing can be made in certain contexts to include, if necessary, 
the idea of being ‘enticed into evil’, but the latter certainly would not 
do justice to the significance of the word peirasmos in all its contexts, 
I therefore come down in favour of your third alternative, Ntutujyane 
mu bitugerageza. 


W. J. B. 


Readers’ Corner 
Ref. ‘The Bible Translator’, Vol. 2, No. 4, October 1951. 


The Bishop of Nyasaland, in his first paragraph speaks of translators 
who “have all unwittingly deprived their converts of at least part of 
the meaning of the Scriptures”. Then, speaking of his own revision in 
Chinyanja, he says in his third point regarding 2 Cor. 4:4 that he 
“boldly put Satan” in translating “the god of this world”. 

This can hardly pass without comment. In thus handling the Word 
of Life and actually changing one appellation for another, the Bishop has 
surely been as unwitting as those other translators of whom he spoke! 

In the paragraph vv. 1-7 there appear two contrasts: two types of 
people and two ‘gods’. The Bishop has surely removed one of these 
contrasts. Does this not rather “obscure” than ‘‘clarify’’? The wonder 
of his African priest when shown that “the god of this world” is Satan 
will surely not be more than that of one who will have to be taught 
that Satan is, in fact, the god of this world! 

T. W. G. Collins 


Book Review 


The Shrine of a People’s Soul, by Edwin W. Smith. New York: Friend- 
ship Press. 1947. viii, 216 pp. A re-issue with some changes and additions. 

No one in the world can appreciate this book better than The Harmless 
Drudges, Past, Present, and Future, to whom it is dedicated and for 
whom The Bible Translator is published. They are those dedicated folk 
who are always listening, analyzing, weighing, questioning, mumbling to 
themselves around markets, villages or isolated huts, and burning mid- 
night electricity or oil (where there is any), fighting off insects or 
numbing cold and weariness, while they study their Bibles and com- 
mentaries—those people seeking to translate the Word of God into 
another man’s native language, the shrine of his soul. 
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Edwin W. Smith can speak competently on this subject for in addition 
to experience as a missionary and translator (Ila) in South Africa he 
had served the British and Foreign Bible Society as secretary in Rome 
and in western Europe and then successively as Literary and Editorial 
Superintendent in London. His standing as an anthropologist is indicated 
by his presidency for three years of the Royal Anthropological Institute. 

The book seeks to explain why missionaries feel it essential for 
believers to have the Scriptures in their mother tongue, the language 
in which are expressed their earliest and deepest moral concepts. He tells 
fascinating stories of learning unwritten languages, the rewards and the 
pitfalls. These and the discussions of the varieties and relationships of 
languages and dialects reflect an amazingly wide interest and experience. 
Such chapter titles as ‘What Babel Means”, “Unbabelling Babel’, “The 
Spread of the Bible in the World”, “The Miracle of Books” take the 
reader back to the earliest translators into Syriac and Latin, to the 
missionary pioneer translators such as Eliot, Morrison and others not 
so well known. The problems of translation in general and of Biblical 
terms in particular are ably handled. 

Professor J. H. Moulton is quoted as saying of the New Testament: 
“The Holy Ghost spoke absolutely in the language of the people, as 
we might surely have expected he would”, and Dr. Smith adds, “To 
translate the New Testament, therefore, into English or other languages 
is not so difficult as to translate some of the Greek philosophers and 
poets’. Some languages are more translatable for the Bible than others 
and translation is seldom easy, but as Dr. B. Jowett says, the object 
of translation: 

“should not simply be to render the words of one language into the 
words of another, or to preserve the construction and order of the 
original; this is the ambition of a schoolboy, who wishes to show that 
he has made a good use of his dictionary and grammar; but is quite 
unworthy of the translator, who seeks to produce on his reader an 
impression similar or nearly similar to that produced by the original’. 


The missionary who has had an introduction to the delights and 
tortures of this sort of work will find his heart warming in response. 
He will be able to match some stories, he will be guided by others and 
the whole book will help him better explain to his friends back home what 
he is doing and why. One might almost call it a scholarly forecast of 
all the volumes of The Bible Translator yet published, written before 
this periodical was ever thought of. In those days the American Bible 
Society used to urge every translator to read this book. The advice is 
still good for although it is less technical than our quarterly, it is 
beautifully and effectively written and it emphasises what The Bible 
Translator takes for granted—the vital importance of a good translation 
of the Scriptures in the winning of souls. 

First published in 1929 by Edinburgh House Press, an American 
edition was issued in 1947 with revised statistics and some minor 
modifications. Copies are obtainable from the A.B.S., New York. Price: 
Paper bound, $1.00; cloth bound, $ 1.50. ~~ 
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W. A. Smalley was associated with the Wycliffe School of Translators 
and is now doing pioneer work in some of the tribal languages of 
Thailand and Indo-China. 


Rev. R. ]. Hunt was for many years a missionary of the South American 
Missionary Society and translated into the Mataco and Lengua 
languages. 
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Rev. ]. S. M. Hooper was formerly General Secretary of the Bible 
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Bible in India”. 
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